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‘Tomorrow 


A LOOK AHEAD—FUTURE TRENDS 


rated among the great military achievements of 

history.- Rather will its economic aspects touch 

us and Italy, too, more and more penetratingly 
in the remaining months of 1935. 


A S A WAR, the Ethiopian massacre will not be 


‘@ Notwithstanding our professions of “neutrality” 

we have already cashed in on sales of supplies 
which have to do with war preparations on the part of 
European nations. The only sure way, of course, to 
take profits out of war is to stop all trade with foreign 
nations. This means withholding cotton, wheat, iron, 
steel and other basic products as well as “implements” 
of war. 


But the dislocation of trade due to the increased 

needs of particular nations engaged in or preparing 
for war is not the only upsetting effect of our “neutral- 
ity” in a disturbed international situation. Already the 
flight of capital from Europe has sent more and more 
gold to our shores for safe keeping. This demoralizes 
international currencies and postpones stabilization. 


x. we 
And when we postpone stabiliza- 


tion of currencies indefinitely, we 
remove the hope of millions of our 
citizens that jobs may be made for 
them out of an expanding foreign 
trade. Likewise we continue to squeeze taxpayers to 
pay the mounting expenses of governmental experi- 
ments and still do not obtain enough revenue to make a 
dent in the deficits. 


STABILIZING OF 
CURRENCIES IS 
BADLY NEEDED 


The latest Treasury figures show that our peace- 

time deficit is rising higher than last year notwith- 
standing the President’s promise of diminished deficits. 
What this ultimately must mean to the strength of the 
dollar and government credit cannot be underestimated. 
For the moment the dollar is naturally strong but it 
will not continue so two or three years hence if our bud- 
get remains grossly out of balance. 


In an international situation, therefore, in which we 


might have exercised a decisive influence for peace 
[Continued on Page 3, Col. 1.] 
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Fewer Pennies For More Light 


Steady Downward Trend in Cost of Electricity For the Home Is Shown 
By Department of Labor Figures Over the Past 22 Years 


HE GREATER THE USE, the 
T lower the price. 

This maxim of economics is 
revealed in the steadily downward 
trend for the past 22 years of rates 
for electric current. 

Back in 1913, when the industry 
was comparatively in its infancy, the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics began col- 
lecting figures to show the average 
price per unit which the family ex- 
chequer was called on to pay. The 
data are based on the actual cost in 
32 cities. 

The picture story at the top of the 
page shows the course of these prices 
in key years from 1913 up to July, 
1935. 

The unit of electricity to which the 
figures refer is the kilowatt hour— 
the amount of current required to 
operate a 100-watt light for 10 hours. 


HOW COST HAS FALLEN 

The average charge for this unit in 
1913 was 8.1 cents. 

Seventeen years later the cost had 
been cut by 114 cents. In 1930 the 
same amount of current sold for 6.6 
cents. 

Then in the next five years another 
penny was lopped from the price. In 
July of the present year the average 
cost was 5.6 cents. Four-fifths of 
that drop came between 1932 and 
the present time. 

Total fall in the 22 years was 31 
per cent. In the same period the La- 
bor Department’s cost of living in- 
dex rose by 40 per cent. 

Here, then, is one fact that stands 


out—electricity costs have fallen in 
the face of a rise in most of the items 
that enter into the family budget. 


GROWTH IN USE OF POWER 

Another fact is that the use of elec- 
tricity in this period has grown by 
leaps and bounds. 

The Census Bureau reports that 
the output of electricity during ap- 
proximately this span of years has 
grown by 537 per cent. 

These 22 years have seen literally 
hundreds of uses for current that did 
not exist in the earlier years. 

Today this magical force summons 
up invisible slaves to sweep the floors, 
wash and iron the clothes, cook the 
dinner, chill the dessert and whip the 
cream. 

In addition, it brings news and en- 
tertainment into the home via the 
radio. On the farm it pumps water, 
churns the butter and grinds feed. 

In the case of electricity, there is 
special reason why the increase in 
use should be associated with a low- 
ering of cost. The reason is that, 
once the necessary service is in- 
stalled, additional amounts of current 
may be supplied at little additional 
cost of production. 


ELECTRIFYING OUR HOMES 


So hope for still lower rates is 
seen in the use of more and more 
electrical appliances. 

That is one of the ideas behind the 
Administration’s Electric Farm and 
Home Authority; which is engaged in 
financing at low charges the purchase 


of electrical equipment where current 
costs are low. 

Business reports are telling of 
more and more installations of elec- 
tric refrigerators, washers, ranges, 
and household motors for numerous 
purposes. Their onward march 
scarcely faltered during the depres- 
sion. One result is the highest use 
of power today in the entire history 
of the country. 

Some idea of how far the need for 
electricity in the home has gone may 
be gathered from an estimate by the 
Federal Power Commission. 

Basing its study on the increased 
purchases of equipment and on those 
which would likely be made with a re- 
turn to 1929 levels of prosperity, the 
Commission calculates that more 
than 60 per cent additional current 
will be required for homes than was 
used in 1929, 


FARM USERS TO BENEFIT 


If history is a guide, the house- 
holder may look confidently forward 
to a progressive lowering of unit 
costs for running his electrified home. 

The farm user, too, is expected by 
the Commission to participate more 
fully in the benefits which electricity 
can bring. At the present time about 
one farm in ten is wired for current. 

A drive is being made to increase 
this proportion substantially. Chief 
factor in the drive is the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration, which has 
100 million dollars to lend for extend- 
ing lines into the country, the funds 
being available both to utility com- 
panies and organized groups of users. 
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March of the News 


WHAT'S HAPPENED IN THE NATIONAL PARADE 


HILE DOMESTIC RECOVERY still domi- 

\\ nates the Washington theme, War threats 

arise. How would war affect America? What 

British sanctions would mean; the chances for 
quarantining the belligerants. 

The Potato Battle: Secretary Wallace retires in the 

face of odds; is forced to reverse his policy and en- 
force crop control over spuds. 

| The Federal income rises as money pours into the 

Treasury faster than at any time in 15 years, 


¢ Mr. Hoover speaks: Points to Federal expenditures 
as a “joyride to bankruptcy” while defenders of the 
New Deal see success in the reception of the President’s 
speeches. 
@j The Supreme Court in its new home: America’s 
~ Masterpiece in Marble revealed in its architectural 
splendor. 
Federal Levies deplete State Treasuries; their efforts 
to recoup. The States’ battle against crime continues, 


Dole or jobs? The question must be answered as 
November 1, deadline for approved projects, ap- 

proaches. 
Food Prices and Income: The market basket takes 
a larger share of the housewife’s budget. 

¢ The League of Nations at the Crossroads; will bay- 
onets point the way? 

¢ Those voluntary codes: The President prepares to 
offer business its own NRA; will it accept? 

¢ Budget Promises Divide the Press—Editors disagree 
with President’s domestic policy. 

¢ The Labor Front: The A. F. of L. and the “com- 
pany unions.” 

@ Politics: Critics compare the President’s letter to 
Clergyman with its La Follette twin. 

gq These and many other interesting articles will be 

'” found on the following pages. 
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The President's Seenehen 

Proceeding on his tour Westward across the 
continent, the President halts to make three 
formal addresses in which he sets forth anew 
the achievements and aims of his Administra- 
tion. 

At Fremont, Nebr., near the nation’s geographic 
center, he relates to farmers what has been ac- 
complished since the farm program began more 
than two years ago. 

From the crest of the world’s highest dam— 
Boulder Dam, Colorado—he explains the what 
and the why of the public-works and work-relief 
program. 

Before crowds at the exposition in San Diego, 
Calif., he recounts the extent of recovery and 
the efforts made to achieve it, adding a pledge 
that the nation should be kept free and unen- 
tangled in foreign wars. 

7. *~ * 


How the Farmer Has Been Aided 

To farmers throughout the land the Presi- 
dent’s Fremont message narrates a_ twofold 
benefit. 

First is a decisive and definite lightening of 
farm debt and the raising of farm prices. 

Second is provision of machinery so that 
farmers may cooperate in stabilizing agriculture 
by long-term planning. 

Debt lightening consists of saving about one- 
fourth of farmer interest charges on farm mort- 
gages. 

Price raising rests on the four factors of mone- 
tary policy (devaluing the dollar), the drought, 
increased demand for farm products from an in- 
creasingly prosperous industrial population, and 
the AAA crop control program. 

Net profit to date: A cumulative rise in cash 
farm income from 1932 to 1935 amounting to 
5,300 million dollars. 

* me ~*~ 


What We Get for Public- Works Money 
To taxpayers whose money goes to construct 
public works the President's Boulder Dam mes- 











-Underwood & Underwooa 
NEW CHIEF FOR THE ARMY 
General Malin Craig, relinquishes his post as 
head of the Army War College, and takes over 
his job as Chief of Staff of the Army, the posi- 
tion to which he has just been nominated by 
the President. 








sage tells the story of wealth creation by the 
people acting. through their Government 

Says he: “Labor makes wealth. The use of 
materials makes wealth. To employ workers 
and materials when private employment has 
failed is to translate into great national posses- 
sions the energy that otherwise would be 
wasted.” 

Of this process, Boulder Dam is taken as a 
splendid symbol. It has converted a periodically 
destructive stream into a fruitful irrigator of arid 
land and into a source of vast power to unlock 
treasures of mine and industry. 

Differing only in degree, the President de- 
clares, are the thousands of small projects, from 
farm-to-market roads to wooden schoolhouses, 
which the work-relief funds are financing. 

$- *& 


Our ‘Two Remaining Enemies’ 

To the entire nation the President’s San Diego 
message is a reminder of the bold steps taken 
to meet the crisis which confronted the country 
in 1933. 

Declared purposes on which the steps were 
based: 

The American Government must not permit 
Americans to starve. 

Uncontrolled deflation should not be permit- 
ted to run its course to the bitter end. 

Action taken, declares the President, has again 
brought the country to an economic plateau. 

Two enemies are said to remain—‘malice do- 
mestic and fierce foreign wars.” 

“Malice domestic” is attributed to those who 
raise false issues, pervert facts, preach the gos- 
pel cf hate and minimize the importance of 
Government action to secure human rights or 
Spiritual ideals. 

From “fierce foreign wars,” the President de- 
clares, the United States shall and must remain 
unentangled and free. 


* x 


War and the Embargo 

As the dogs of war are finally unleashed in 
Ethiopia, the President faces the question of de- 
claring an embargo on sales of war implements 
to the two contestants, Italy and Ethiopia. 

The recently enacted Neutrality Act makes it 
mandatory that both nations should be included 
in the embargo, despite the fact that the League 
of Nations declares Italy the aggressor. This 
feature the President had opposed, but now no 
choice is left. 

Still in his discretion is the time of proclama- 








is approved by the President 
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What the Federal Government Is Doing—A Close-up View of National Affairs— | 
Current Happenings and What They Mean . 
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tion, which is called for at the outbreak of war 


or during it. 
a + 2 


Potato Battle Rages On 

Battle over the potato rises to a new intensity 
as public hearings take place over the type of 
control to be exercised by the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration. 

First explosion is touched off by Secretary of 
Agriculture Wallace’s declaration that he would 
do all he could to avoid enforcing the potato 
law. Funds for administration failed of ap- 
propriation by Congress 

Congressional sponsors of the law cite the 
word of the Comptroller General that no appli- 
cation has been made for funds to enforce the 
law. They assert that relief funds are available. 

Feared by the AAA is the task of policing 
every potato patch and every potato buyer to 
see that there is no bootlegging of taxable po- 
tatoes; that is, those produced in excess of quotas 
set. 


ca 


Organized Labor Grows 

As organized labor's leading group, the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, prepares to meet in an- 
nual convention, it announces an increase in 
strength to the highest point since 1922. Pres- 


‘ent paid and reported membership—3,153,913. 


Growth in the two-year period falling within 
the present national Administration is 43 pert 
cent. 

Increases bring added po ver to the vertical 
(industrial) unions, relatively less to the old-line 
trade unions, presaging a bitter battle in the 
convention. 

Claim of the vertical union forces: Only 
through them may the vast body of the un- 
skilled be organized and management in the 
mass production industries be confronted by the 
voice of a united labor force. 

ee 2 


Aviation Sets Records 

America’s air transport system rings up two 
new records in the first half of 1935. 

The two records: Number of passengers car- 
ried, 377,399; pounds of express sent, 2,221,013. 

Soreports the Bureau of Air Commerce, chart- 
ing a steady climb in air travel to a point where 
now there is one air passenger to each 600 rail 
passengers. Only 15 years ago the first Ameri- 
can passenger air line was established—be- 
tween Key West and Havana, Cuba. 

A glimpse into the future is provided by one 
aircraft manufacturer, whose engineers report 
plans for a 50-ton plane that would fiy the At- 
lantic on regular schedules. It would be 
twice the size of the ships the same company is 
now building for use in the definitely scheduled 
trans-Pacific air mail service. 

*K as * 
The First Voluntary Code 

First of the voluntary codes of fair competition 

that of the whole- 





Harris & Ewing 
IT’S ALL ABOUT POTATOES 
Senator Josiah Bailey, of North Carolina, and 


Representative Lindsay C. Warren, of North 
Carolina (left to right), protest against non- 
cnforcement of the potato control act by AAA 
officials at a meeting of potato growers with 
Federal officials in the Agriculture Department, 











sale tobacco trade. 

Having no collective bargaining provisions, the 
code did not require approval by the NRA, but 
only by the Federal Trade Commission. For the 
same reason it brings no relaxation of anti-trust 
laws. 

Being voluntary, it is not binding on firms 
which do not choose to sign or which choose later 
to withdraw. 

Chief difference from the old NRA codes: It 
has no teeth, 

x * x 


A New Tidal Wave ot Gold 

Another tidal wave of gold flows into the 
Treasury vaults, bringing America’s stock to an- 
other all-time high of 9.4 billion dollars. 

One factor that is a ‘causing the renewed 
flow is in the need ’'to pay for American goods 
purchased by foreign. countries. The Depart- 
ment of Commerce reports sales abroad virtually 
balance purchases for the first.8 months of the 
year—a situation that has not occurred for 42 
years. 

What the country is witnessing, in the view of 
Treasury officials, is a flight of war-shy capital 
from Europe. 

Incoming gold brings with it an unanswered 
question—will the flood of gold unloose a vast 
credit inflation that will solve for a time at least 
the twin problems of depression and Government 
deficits? 


Uncle Sam, Banker, Expands 
How rapidly, if at all, is Uncle Sam effecting 


a withdrawal from the banking business, as 
promised by the President “when possible.” 

A partial answer comes in September returns 
from the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
the chief instrumentality of Federal participa- 
tion in the lending of money. 

New loans authorized—166 
loans repaid—42.5 million dollars. 
of loans—123.5 million dollars. 

The RFC’s total loans outstanding to non-Gov- 
ernmental borrowers is about 212 billion dollars 
This compares with some 15 billions in loans by 
private banks to business. 

x * 


million dollars; 
Net increase 


Processing Taxes in Court 

Processing taxes win and lose in the Federal 
District Court at Kansas City, Missouri. 

At issue was an injunction against collection 
of the taxes from 24 milling firms involving 3 
million dollars. 

Decides the judge: Taxes levied prior to Au- 
gust 24, when the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
was amended, are constitutional, since they were 
levied by the AAA and not by Congress. Taxes 
levied after that date are imposed directly by 
Congress and are valid. 

As in numerous similar cases, final word is 
with the Supreme Court, which assembles this 
week in its new palace, there to hear argument 
on the validity of five key laws of the New Deal. 

x * x 


Regulating Motor Carriers 

Bus and truck regulation goes into effect with 
the organization in the Interstate Commerce 
Commission of a Motor Carriers Bureau 

Acting under the law passed by the last Con- 
gress, the Bureau notifies all interstate highway 
carriers that they must register with it by Feb- 
ruary 1 if they wish to receive the certificates 
of convenience and necessity required for their 
continued operation. 

After that date lines must prove that their 
services are necessary for the public's conven- 
ience. 

Biggest. problem before the Bureau is the rule 
to be followed on the setting of rates. The car- 
riers themselves are divided, some maintaining 
that cost of service should control, others that 
rates competitive with the railroads should pre- 
vail. The latter as a rule would be higher. 

OK a * 


Cutting the Federal Deficit 

With his bookkeeping year one-fourth com- 
pleted, Uncle Sam refigures his probable income 
and expenses. 

The refiguring after Congress has done its ap- 
propriating of money and its revamping of tax 
laws sets a precedent in Treasury practice 

The new estimate holds out promise of a 
smaller deficit for the year ending next June 30 
by the sum of 1'4 billion dollars. Probable 
revenue expands by 478 million dollars, chiefly 
from increased income taxes. Probable expenses 
are cut by 768 million,. mainly in relief and in- 
terest charges, but partly in a cut in cost of de- 
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That— 
The Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration will shorily seek to 
appease tenants and “share-crop- 
pers” in the South by shaping new 
cotton control contracts so that 
checks go to every individual shar- 
ing in the plan rather than to 
landowners alone. 

* ok x 
That 
Individual States, except in a few 


have delayed planning 
insufance, al- 


instances, 
for unemployment 
though the Federal pay roll tax 
takes effect on pay rolls commenc- 
ing next Jan. 1. Such lack of in- 
terest is disturbing to high officials 
in the Social Security Board. 


xk Ox 


That— 

Those on the inside of the Federal 
housing program are privately 
saying that President Roosevelt 
told Dr. Rexford Guy Tugwell that 
he could run the whole Federal 
show with his 
if he 
Instead, Tugwell decided 
to be content with $31,000,000, 
leaving $100.000,000 to Administra- 
tor Ickes for slum clearance. 


low-cost housing 
new-style “suburban towns” 


wanted 


That— 

A new publicity policy is in effect 
throughout New Deal agencies, 
with emphasis on soft-pedalling 
activities that might draw critical 
fire. 


That— 

Some of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission officials do not 
expect the Supreme Court to de- 
cide on the Utility Holding Com- 
pany Act until after the Presi- 
dential election in November, 1936. 


That 

Officials of the National Youth Ad- 
ministration are seriously 
cerned over the difficulties of lin- 
ing up enough and _ diversified 
work-relief projects for youth. The 
majority of those already consid- 
ered have been opposed by higher- 
ups because of their infringement 
heads of relief 


con- 


on programs for 
families. 


That 

Orders from higher-ups are prob- 
ably the basis for the Justice De- 
partment’s refusal to prosecute 


several important anti-trust Cases 
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pending possible adoption by the 
industries and approval by the 
NRA, of voluntary codes contain- 
ing collective bargaining clauses. 
Informed sources reason that only 
those with labor provisions may 
thus escape prosecution that 
might otherwise be brought. 


* * * 


That— 

Behind the scenes, Neville Cham- 
berlain’s blunt “No” gave a severe 
jolt to the Government’s quietly 
laid plans for seeking a present 
basis for world currency stabiliza- 
tion. The British chanceller of the 
exchequer turned thumbs down on 
the thought. Treasury officials 
still believe the time is getting ripe 
for money adjustment and regard 
the British attitude as part of the 
bargaining. 


That— 

The President’s revised budget es- 
timates, limiting the amount of 
money that he thought would be 
spent on relief between now and 
July 1, came as a@ surprise to Harry 
Hopkins and his aides. The trim- 
ming was on the basis of Treasury 
figuring, not WPA figuring. This is 
taken as a new sign of the grow- 


ing clash between the spenders 


and the budget balancers. 
ok * * 


That— 

The State Department’s pending 
“gentleman agreement” with Ja- 
pan, under which Japanese ex- 
ports of cotton cloth to the Philip- 
pines will be voluntarily curtailed 
is. said by official observers to have 
been secured by an offer to soft- 
pedal the move for placing anti- 
dumping tariffs on Japanese cloth 
entering the American market. 
Result: American makers 
to profit by the advantages thus 
secured in the Philippines 


Stand 


x *’ ox 


That— 

When President Roosevelt returns 
from his trip he will probably find 
on his desk a report from his “ad- 
viser on consumers’ problenis,” 
Prof. Walton H. Hamilton, sharply 
criticizing many trade practices of 
the gas, ice and milk 
Publication of the Hamilton re- 
ports, officials privately say, would 
probably cause as much commo- 
tion as the critical blasts of the 
NRA against the automobile in- 
dustry. 


industries. 
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fense, still at 700 million dollars. 


Two assumptions underlying thé estimates: 


No payment of the soldiers’ bonus; continued 
substantial gains in business profits. 
x~** 
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Curbing Unwanted Imports 

Current exhibit on the normal result of export 
subsidies, such as that provided for American 
farm products in the recently enacted Farm Con- 
trol law: 

The Treasury clamps an anti-dumping duty 
on each pound of Danish butter because the 
Government of Denmark pays this amount of 
bounty on each pound exported. An example is 
thus provided for those countries which may 
wish to nullify America’s export bounty. 

In such trade-strangling contests Secretary 
of State Hull sees evidence of a vicious circle, 
in which trade restrictions lead to hostility and 
war preparations, these in turn making trade 
restrictions necessary in order to pay for war 
materials. 

Says he: “If statesmen and leaders of industry 
fail to break this vicious circle they will not be 
excused because the task is difficult.” 

’: + 


The Holding Companies Attack 
Utility companies wage their first court battle 
against the Holding Company Act designed to 





Wide World 
CHURCH AND STATE 
The importance of religion and church loyalty 
in a democracy brings together in Washington 
a spokesman for the Administration and rep- 
resentatives of all religious faiths. The five 
principal speakers at the meeting to discuss 
Church and State are, left to right: (seated) 
Cordell Hull, Secretary of State; and Rev. 
James E. Freeman, Bishop of Washington, 
D. C.; (standing) Dr. Maurice Sheehy, Assist- 
ant Director of Catholic University; Rev. Al- 
bert J. McCartney, Pastor of the Covenant, 
First Presbyterian Church (D. C.); and Rabbi 
Abram Simon of the Washington Hebrew 
Congregation. 


| 
| 











regulate them drastically, readjust them region- 
ally. 

Argument is in the Federal District Court at 
Baltimore, Md., where the industry’s best legal 
talent seeks to enjoin the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission from requiring the Ameri- 
can States Public Utilities Company to register 
under the Act. 

Grounds: Congress has no right to lay its 
hand on a company declared not to be in in- 
terstate commerce or to forbid it the use of the 
mails for failure to register; the expense im- 
posed is “cruel and unusual punishment” and 
amounts to taking property without due process 
of law. 

Meanwhile SEC Chairman Landis proposes, 
in carrying out the law, that “without vindictive- 
ness a _ business-like solution be reached so 
as to further the industry's expansion and make 
real the vision of its public service.” 

SS & & 


Are Company Unions Independent? 

How independent are company labor unions? 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics provides an 
answer, based on a study of 593 such organiza- 
tions involving half a million workers. 

The unions are classified according to five ear- 
marks of independence from employers, namely: 
payment of membership dues, holding of regular 
meetings, existence of written agreements with 
employers, contact between unions and right to 
demand arbitration in which management re- 
linquishes its veto power over result. 

Here is the way the unions under study score: 

Of the 593, only 1.2 per cent qualify as inde- 
pendent under all five heads 

In 12.8 per cent none of the earmarks of in- 
dependence are present, 

* * — 
New Ideas on Rural Electricity 

Signalizing a fresh point of view in approach- 
ing the problem of bringing the aid of electricity 
to the farmer, three Government departments 
resign from a committee on Relations of Elec- 
tricity to Agriculture. 

The committee dates back to 1923, when the 
Federal Farm Bureau and the Departments of 
Agriculture, Interior and Commerce joined forces 
with the National Electric Light Association to 
talk over rural power projects. 

In earlier years, reports the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration, farmers sat down with 
utility spokesmen but accomplished little because 
information was in the possession of 
the utilities 

Today, says REA Chairman Cooke, both utili- 
ties and farmers look through 1935 glasses, realiz- 
ing that rates and extensions are the heart of 
the problem. REA officials offer information to 
the farmers and show how their hopes may be 
realized in concrete plans. 
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[Continued from Page 1.) 


and better trade relations we pre- 
fer to remain “unentangled and 
free”. As a consequence, France 
hesitates, and democracy 
throughout the world is imper- 
illed. 


] This passiveness is a popular 
sentiment at the moment be- 
cause its implications aren’t un- 
derstood by the masses of our cit- 
izens. But when the full effects 
of Europe’s sudden turn from a 
peace to a war psychology are 
fully understood on this side of 
the Atlantic our “statesmen” will 
be sadly disillusioned. 
7, FF F 
For one thing it 
ILL EFFECTS =e ans increasing 
FROM POLICY expenses for all 
OF PASSIVITY armies and navies 
and an end to arm- 
ament reduction talk. For an- 
other, it means a drop in foreign 
trade due to the higher prices of 
our products. As our gold sup- 
ply increases, the tendency is to 
force our prices of goods upward 
more rapidly than is healthy for 
us or our customers. This makes 
foreigners less able to buy from 
us. Our dollar is undervalued 
today. There can be no stabiliza- 
tion of world currencies when we 
are growing so far apart in estab- 
lishing the parity of prices here 
and abroad in terms of a medium 
of exchange. 


Another ill effect of the Eu- 

ropean crisis is the apparent 
confirmation of the fact that a 
fascist dictator can plunge a 
country into war and utterly dis- 
regard the opinion of mankind. 
What then of Hitler and what of 
Stalin? 


, | 
New Dealers 
DEPRESSION never liked to con- 
IS RESULT cede that the eco- 


OF LAST WAR nomic depression 

from which we have 
been suffering since.1929 had any 
direct relationship to the eco- 
nomic disequilibrium caused by 
the World War. They would pre- 
fer to feed people the notion that 
the Republicans or Mr. Hoover or 
the international bankers or 
somebody American who can be 
blamed on the stump really were 
responsible for all the economic 
ills of our country today. 


But serious students of eco- 

nomics know that the Eu- 
ropean war begun in 1914 destroy- 
ed trade channels, credit machin- 
ery, and the consumer outlets 
that had previously existed. We 
profited by the World War and 
then misused our credit both here 
and abroad and finally withdrew 
without discrimination all the pil- 
lars of financial support to which 
Europe was entitled until her 
own reconstruction was accom- 
plished. 


vy 
Now that we have 


v 
OPPORTUNITY a chance again to 


IN CRISIS IS use our credits 
NEGLECTED soundly and for 
world reconstruc- 


tion, our President goes fishing 
and we remain “unentangled and 
free.” 

Some day in the not far dis- 

tant future this present pe- 
riod of 1935 in which world events 
are being shaped rapidly to retard 
the economic recovery of the 
world and hence to affect us ad- 
versely, will be better understood 
by the people. 

Then they will wonder 

whether it was better to re- 
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+ NEW MOVE FOR VOLUNTARY CODES ‘ 


Me: ROOSEVELT is opening the | 
door to a system of voluntary | 
trade agreements for industry of a 
type that business men sought for 
years. The procedure taking shape 
is offered by the President as a sub- 
stitute for the now defunct NRA 
codes. 

President Roosevelt, until recent- 
ly, held to the idea that the next 
Session of Congress should try to 
pump life info the Blue Eagle. He 
set under way a number of studies 
to serve as a basis for action. Con- 
gress was asked to look into the 
problem. Little encouragement was 
given to the Federal Trade Com- 
mission in its attempt to interest 
employers in voluntary trade agree- 
ments. 

Suddenly the trend changed. Mr. 
Roosevelt promised a “breathing 


| spell to industry during which Fed- 
| eral interferences would be checked. 


| longer was 


{ 


| White House? 


He told newspaper men that he no 
convinced that new- 
style NRA regulations were needed. 
If employers continued to maintain 
old code standards the President 
saw no need for another NRA. 


NEW COURSE OF ACTION 

Now a new course of action is be- 
ing taken. 

President Roosevelt named George 
L. Berry, former NRA division ad- 
ministrator, to serve as “Coordina- 
tor for Industrial Cooperation.” 

He approved a method of proce- 





| ELIMINATING UNFAIRNESS 


| practices, 


dure through with the Federal Trade | 


Commission and what remains of 


NRA could cooperate in working | 


out voluntary industrial codes. 

He called the attention of indus- 
try to the advantages that could 
come from voluntary agreements on 
labor standards and trade prac- 
tices which would have the ap- 
proval of the Government and its 
release from certain features of the 
anti-trust laws. 

He hinted that any substitute for 
the present National Recovery Act, 
which expires next April 1, could 
follow the lines of voluntary indus- 
trial cooperation rather than gov- 
ernmental regulation. 

What practical 
read into these gestures from the 
Is there much that 
the Government can offer to busi- 
ness men as an inducement for them 
to come to Washington and seek to 
work out agreements to bar “unfair” 
practices? 


| ANTI-TRUST LAWS RETURN 
The Government itself sought to 

give an answer to that question dur- | 

| ing the past week when it started 


| suit under 
| against 


| 


the anti-trust laws 
electrical manufacturers. 
This action was taken as a reminder 
to industry that laws against trusts 
still are on the statute books and 
that uncertainties of pre-code days 


| concerning what is legal cooperation 
|} and what 


is illegal 
again are present. 
The President offers voluntary 
codes as a means for industry to 
shape its course inside the law. He 
wrote to Senator Harrison (Dem.) 
of Miss., chairman of the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee and Rep. Dough- 
ton, (Dem.), of North Carolina, 
chairman of the House Ways and 


cooperation, 


| Means Committee: 


“Such agreements, when approved 


by the President, as to matters cov- 


main “unentangled na free” or, 


| with the courage of our convic- 


tions, to speak out against mas- 


| sacres and organized murder, not 


merely in the interest of man- 
kind and civilization but in the 
interest of our own people who 


| stand in the bread-lines suffering 


today the effects of an ostrich- 
headed nationalism. 


America must choose — said 
Secretary Wallace —regi- 
mentation at home, restriction, 


| dictatorship or else international 


| understanding, 


expanding for- 


| eign trade and participation in 


| world affairs. 


| 


It begins to look as 
if President Roosevelt by his in- 
difference to affairs in Europe 


has chosen. 
Davip LAWRENCE. 


meaning can be 





Agreements With Anti-Trust 
Law Exemptions 


ered by the Joint Resolution, are ex- | 
empted expressly from the penalties 
of the anti-trust laws, including 
criminal prosecutions, injunctions 
and treble damages. By such action, 
industry can undoubtedly do much 
to preserve the very substantial 
gains made while the codes were in 
effect.” 


What is the procedure outlined by 
Mr. Roosevelt to achieve that end? 

1. Applications for voluntary 
trade agreements are to be made by 
interested industries to the Federal 
Trade Commission. 

2. The FTC will hold hearings to 
determine the character of trade 
practice abuses complained of by 
the industry and then will help 
Shape agreements covering unfair 
wasteful methods and 
ruinous competition. Those agree- 
ments would serve as assurance 
that action to eliminate the unfair 
competition involved would not re- 
sult in prosecution on the ground of 
anti-trust law violation. They would 
go further, too, in opening the way 
to enforcement through “cease and 


desist” orders issued by the Com- | 


mission. 

3. The NRA, where industries 
want, will hold hearings to agree on 
labor standards—rights 
tive bargaining, maximum hours of 
work, minimum wages and abolition 
of child labor. If the President then 
approves the agreements resulting 





of collec- | 





NRA and the FTC, and to sound out 
the degree of interest on the part of 


employers in a voluntary trade 
agreement plan, a Coordinator for 
Industrial Cooperation will func- 
tion. 


WHAT INDUSTRY GETS 

Just what will these agreements, 
if reached, oifer industry in the way 
of advantages not to be had other- 
wise? 

Uncertainty over an answer to that 
question is given py officials as the 
reason why only one industry has 
worked out a voluntary trade agree- 
ment during the period since May 
27, when NRA codes were demol- 
ished. 

The report of official investiga- 
tors is that a number of industries 
have continued in recent months to 
maintain the price reporting sys- 
tems, the production controls and 
the other ‘avenues 
that existed under NRA. On that 
basis they would have little to gain, 
so Officials say, from new voluntary 
agreements. But if the Govern- 
ment steps out to break up continu- 
ance of those practices, then the 
agreements would be expected to 


| take on added popularity. 


PRICE-FIXING? 

Would they open the way to of- 
ficial sanction for continued control 
of production and continued control 
over prices? 


President’s Proposal For Trade Practice! 


of cooperation | 





tries to agree on reforms within the 
limits of the laws against trusts. 
They can agree not to give premiums 
to attract sales; not to give rebates 
to prefererd customers; not to ad- 
vertise falsely; not to follow any 
number of unfair policies. 


EXEMPTIONS FROM LAW 

At that point enters the amended 
NRA act, 

This act says that exemptions 
from anti-trust laws may be granted 
for two specific purposes. They are, 
in the words of the law: 

Exemptions shall extend “only to 
agreements and action thereunder 
(1) putting into effect the require- 
ments of Section 7a, including mini- 
mum wages, maximum hours, and 
prohibition of child labor; and (2) 
prohibiting unfair competitive prac- 
tices which offend against existing 
law, including the anti-trust laws, 
or which constitute unfair methods 
of competition under the Federal 
Trade Commission Act, as amended.” 

Lawyers interpret that language 
to mean that anti-trust laws can 
be relaxed to permit employers to 
establish minimum wages and maxi- 
mum hours, to abolish child labor 
and to bargain collectively with 
their employes. 

Mr. Roosevelt now has provided 
machinery to permit industry to 
function under that type of ex- 
emption, which extends to next 
April 1. 


EFFECT OF THE CODES 

Officials hint that agreements on 
these labor provisions, coupled with 
trade practice agreements under the 
Federal Trade Commission might 
result in a lenient application of 
the anti-trust laws to cooperating 








a 


ing such specific subjects as “open | Those were the things, NRA officials 
price posting,” limitation of ma- say, which principally interested in- 
chine hours, definite price fixing? dustry under NRA codes. They can- 

Not at all, so far as the Federal not be promised specifically in fair 
Trade Commission is concerned. trade practice agreements. 
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from these labor conferences, they The Federal Trade Commission industries. In other words, the 
would become binding and would act, the commissioners explain, per- Government would be slow to move 
remove the threat of anti-trust law mits no easing of the anti-trust laws aggressively against adherents to | 
prosecution for their observance. in voluntary trade agreements. voluntary codes. 
4. To coordinate the work of the ' What it does do is to allow indus- But can codes be drafted cover- | 
? 
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TRY T 


E HONESTLY believe that mot one other 
new car for 1936 can match, dollar for 
dollar, the quality, performance and pride of 
ownership that is offered you by the new 


1936 Packard 120. 


For this car that, in its first year changed 
*“the thousand-dollar 
automobile’’, is now a car that is better still. 


America’s conception of 


No other car can give you all these 


things this year 


smoothness. 


We do not believe that any other car can 


duplicate the new 1936 Packard 120’s truly 


unbelievable riding comfort. 


We do not believe that any other car in 
America will give you more years of service, 
or remain so free from trouble—unless you 


No. 


choose one of the higher priced Packards. 

We do not believe any other car of com- 
parable size and weight can accelerate so 
fast—and with such uncanny quietness and 


We do not believe that it is possible to find 
greater operating economy in any other car 
of comparable weight and power. 

We do not believe that more real comfort 
and luxury have ever been built into a car 
made to sell for less than $2000. 

No other car can give you this 
for thirty years 
“*The lines of a Packard never wear out’’ 
Can you say as much for any other car? 
For Packard’s unchanging lines have 


est-priced cars. 





given Packard a distinguished identity that has 
taken thirty years to achieve. 
any other car an equal period. ¢ . 

No other car can ever give you this 


No other car can give you the prestige that 
Packard stands for. 
is yours without an added premium. 

For you can buy a new 1936 Packard 120 
almost as easily as you can buy one of the low- 
Any Packard dealer will be 
glad to prove this to you with actual figures. 

And the Packard 120’s long mechanical 
life and long style life make it a car it is 
sensible to buy out of income. 

Go to your Packard dealer and inspect the 
new 1936 Packard 120. You will find that 


The 1936 Packard 120 Touring Sedan ry Five are One of Seven Attractive Body Styles 


FIND ITS EQUAL ! 


not only has a great car been made greater, 


It would take but that no other car can satisfy you. 


Hear Lawrence Tissett, America’s favorite bari- 
tone, every Tuesday night, 8:30 p. m. Eastern 
Standard Time —Columbia coast-to-coast network. 


Yet the Packard name 
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ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 
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Guarding the President: 
A’ Complicated Job 


Tact, Alertness and Courage Are 
Requisites for His Protectors 


| ’HEN THE PRESIDENT and the chosen few 

who were to accompany him on his 20-day 
journey by sea were piped aboard the warship 
“Houston” off the California coast a great sigh 
of relief went up from the bosoms of the Secret 
Service men who had accompanied him. It was 
one of the greatest sighs of its kind in American 
history, because it was an exceptionally large de- 
tachment of eagle-eyed, hair-triggered gentle- 
men who did the sighing. 

They were only the nucleus of the little army 
which was personally responsible for the Presi- 
dent’s welfare as he made his westward journey, 
but they carried all the responsibility all of the 
time. Uniformed police, carefully instructed in 
their duties, National Guard detachments, motor- 
cycle escorts and plain-clothes men from the 
various municipalities where the party stopped 
all fell into line at the proper moment. 

As the photographs to the right plainly show, 
little was left to chance when the automobile 
containing the President and Mrs. Roosevelt 
crept slowly through the crowded streets of Los 
Angeles. 

Col. Edward Starling, head of the White House 
Secret Service Staff, can be seen on the car 
ahead, ready to spring in any direction. On the 
running board of the President’s car is his per- 
sonal bodyguard, Gus Gennerick. The other fig- 
ures are men who may be seen among the guests 
at every White House reception, though you 
might not recognize them in white tie and tails. 


ALL PICKED MEN 


All of these are picked men, and they are un- 
der the grey-haired, silent William Moran, their 
chief who, among other things, is terror to 
counterfeiters. He, too, was at Los Angeles over- 
seeing with Col. Starling (“advance man”) the 
last details of the trip. 

Col. Starling’s jobs are many. He must 
be assured that the rails over which the 
Presidential Special rolls are safe. Switches are 
locked, a pilot engine precedes the train. And 
when it pauses at a city, the reception has been 
prepared long before the itinerary is announced 
to the public. 

Even if it’s only across the District of Columbia 
line for a single speech, Col. Starling has to 
know every inch of the way. Every door and 
window in the place where the speech is made 
is inspected and guards are provided where he 








—Wide World 
HE KNOWS, BUT WON'T TELL 
Chiefly responsible for the safety of the Exr- 
ecutive on his tour ie Colonel Edward Starling, 
head of the White House Secret Service. 





considers guards are necessary. Of course, the 
local authorities are called in, uniformed police, 
plain-clothes men and frequently the National 
Guard or some other military unit, 


PARADE ROUTES STUDIED 


In the same way parade routes are inspected. 
More than once since Civil War days, soldiers 
have been mounted along Pennsylvania Avenue 
in Washington; elsewhere, also. 

Such measures have, of course, been perfected 
since the tragedy which gave impetus to the first 
legislation providing a President with a Govern- 
mental guard. 

Until the kindly and considerate President 
McKinley was struck down by an assassin as he 
shook hands in the Temple of Music at the Pan 
American Exposition, there was no official pre- 
caution against such an occurrence. Private de- 
tectives and guards had sometimes been fur- 
nished and, of course, the local police were on 
duty. 

Later, further legislation was passed appropri- 
ating money for the protection of the President’s 
family, and President Coolidge even had a man 
to watch his undergraduate son on the Amherst 
campus, 


TACT A REQUISITE 


And it isn’t merely a quick eye, a cool head, 
an unerring aim and a strong arm that qualify 
these men for their jobs. They must be able to 
wear evening clothes, they must be adepts at the 
art of suasion if the situation demands, for the 
border line between the harmless crank, or even 
the merely officious and perhaps important some- 
body-or-other, and the dangerous maniac is 
sometimes hard to distinguish. 
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special train makes its first stop at Chillicothe, Ohio. 








CLOSE TO THE CHEERING THRONGS 


President Roosevelt completes his journey to the west, after making a number of stops en route for addresses and for conferences. 
Upper left: The Executive joined by former Representative Dan B. Stephens (extreme left), 
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—Photos by Wide World 


Lower left: The 


and other officials, confers on the rear platform as the train stops at Fremont, Nebr. Center: Waving “good-bye” to the crowds. Upper right: Mr. 
Roosevelt is driven through the streets of Los Angeles for his address at the Coliseum. Lower right: Speaking to the people at Fremont, Nebr. 








AR BEYOND EARSHOT of the 

drumming guns that threatened 
the recovery of a convalescent world, 
beyond ‘the echo of California’s 
cheering thousands, the heavy 
cruiser “Houston” bore the President 
toward the blue waters of Magda- 
lena Bay as his exciting week ended. 
In his pocket was a cheerfully ac- 
cepted invitation from the President 
of Mexico to drop his line in the 
Southern republic’s territorial 
waters. 

He had already had his first af- 
ternoon of the sport on the smooth 
sea off Cerros Island following a 
luncheon during which the radio 
brought him news of the world and 
the World Series. 

Atrip that had begun not too aus- 
piciously with a political mix-up in 
Kentucky had ended with a recep- 
tion in Los Angeles so hearty that 
he had to depart from the written 
text of his speech, prepared the 
night before, to mention it. There 
was no doubt of the emotion in his 
voice as he continually murmured, 
“Thank you,” to the cheers from 
the crowds that lined the curb- 
stones. He was surprised as well as 
pleased. 

xk 


JOURNEY OF DISCOVERY 


As the special train pushed into 
the desert surrounding the site of 
Boutder Dam, the light burned late 
in the President’s car. He was busy 
with his speech. For him it was a 
journey of adventurous discovery 
as well as an occasion to plead his 
cause. 

And when he stood on the plat- 
form at the dam, with the cliffs of 
the canyon rising above him, the 
600-foot drop to the river bed be- 
low, and the great, shining lake 
formed by the impounded waters 
stretching back more than 80 miles 
from the rock ridge to the flat land 
of the plaine beyond, he paused 
speechless. 

x** 
NOT IN THE TEXT 

Here, too, he could not help voic- 
ing a.spontaneous word before he 
began his talk. The train had pulled 
into Boulder City in the early morn- 
ing and by 9:30 the party was mak- 
ing its way through the little town, 
its neat green and white houses and 
its wide streets making it look the 
magic city it is, raised in the midst 
of the desert by the legerdemain of 
the great “Six Companies,” the or- 
ganization which constructed the 
dam. 

At the Administration House, in 
the shadow of a two-million-gallon 
water tank, the party stopped, then 
proceeded .the seven miles to the 
dam site, passing parked cars lining 
the road for miles. There were sev- 
eral pauses where new panoramas 
of this almost fantastic landscape 
unfolded with the works of man and 
nature splashed upon it with a gi- 
gantic brush. 

x** 
A SPLENDID SYMBOL 


It was a splendid symbol, he said, 
of public works. Such undertakings 
helped the nation toward recovery, 
he added, but now private industry 
must complete the task. 

Microphones before him carried 
his voice to the thousands in the 
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cars that crowded the roadway on 
the crest of the dam and to the 
other listening thousands at home 
beside their loud-speakers. 

With him on the platform were 
the Governors of the States which 
are to reap the harvest of the im- 
pounded waters and energy they 
will create: California, Nevada, 
Wyoming, Utah, New Mexico, and 
Arizona, 

x «ee 
A DANGEROUS TRIP 

Following the ceremonies came 
another adventure—not so pleasant 
—though the President, returning 
covered with dust after what many 
describe as the most dangerous ex- 
perience since he has been in of- 
fice, laughed it off. The party, 
motoring to Las Vegas, decided on 


*an unplanned side trip to a work-, 


relief camp on a mountain. 

The Secret Service men had no 
opportunity to inspect the road and, 
making a wrong turn, the Presiden- 
tial car led the whole cavalcade up a 
mountain and along a newly con- 
structed road which soon became 
little more than a gravel-covered 
trail. 

After repeated urgings the Presi. 
dent decided to turn back. This was 
at last accomplished, but not with- 
out endless backing and filling and 
at one time with the front wheels 
on the soft shoulder edging a several 
hundred-foot drop. Harry Hopkins 
and Mrs. Roosevelt were in the car. 


An hour late, the train left for” 


Los Angeles. 
SUNSHINE AFTER CLOUDS 

Tuesday was a day of clouds and 
showers. When the special pulled 
into the Los Angeles station before 
the sun had risen, there was no 
promise of what was to come. Only 
at the last minute had the time of 
the President’s arrival been an- 
nounced and it was not expected 
that there would be much demon- 
stration. 

The first sign of what was to come 
was the presence of a band, render- 
ing double honor by remaining 
silent until the musicians were as- 
sured the President was awake. The 
President appeared on the platform 
and waved his appreciation. The 
parade of visiting city officials had 
begun by eight, and at ten the 
party started on it long trip through 
the town. 

x*** 
A BIG WELCOME 

Despite the short notice, bunting, 
red, white and blue, and California’s 
own black and gold, was every- 
where. And the streets were lined 
with people who gave every ap- 
pearance of being there to welcome 
a guest as well as to get a look at 
a President. The cheering was con- 
tinuous, Mrs. Roosevelt coming in 
for her share of it. 

Slowly the car made it way 
through almost every section of the 
great, sprawling city. The first stop 
was at the university, where “curb 
service” was rendered in conferring 
a degree on the President. It took 
hardly more than two minutes from 
the time the car stopped in the 
curved drive of the university —the 


cap-and-gowned President Rufus 
Kleinschmidt handed over the 
parchment with due ceremony, 


after giving Mrs. Roosevelt a huge 
bouquet of roses. A_ black-robed 


The Executive Ea Route 


choir sang, students crowded the 
campus. 

x kk 
OFF TO THE COLISEUM 

Hardly had the doctorate been 
deposited when the Secret Service 
men gave the signal and the caval- 
cade was off again to move through 
more oceans of faces that parted 
like the Red Sea before the motor- 
cycle police, but closed in again im- 
deiately behind the President’s car. 

At last the Coliseum was reached, 
the President’s car driven directly 
into the pit. When he looked up, 
‘the great bowl seemed overflowing 
with good cheer. Soon his voice was 
flowing from the amplifiers. The 
reception had moved him and it 
was here that he departed from the 
text of his speech to thank his au- 
dience for the welcome, 

A PLEA FOR UNITY 

He pleaded for unity among the 
liberals, spoke but five minutes in- 
formally and was off again for an- 
other winding journey, this time 
reaching the outskirts of the city, 
where he assisted in the unveiling 
of a statue to the “composite” CCC 
man, visited a transient camp and 
spoke a few words before a hospi- 
tal for veterans, which was “piped” 
up to the men on their beds inside. 

The return trip was another tri- 
umphal one. By 1:30 he was back 
at his train, where he lunched pri- 
vately with Mrs. Roosevelt and 
friends. 

After luncheon were three confer- 
ences with local Democratic leaders 
and finally the train left for its 
short journey down the coast, ar- 
riving in time for a quiet evening 
in a suite at the Hotel Coronado in 
San Diego. 

The next day was a strenuous one, 
but marked the end of the tumul- 
tuous journey and began the three 
weeks’ restful sojourn on the seas. It 
started with a conference with 
Keith Morgan, director of the Warm 
Springs Sanitarium, who had made 
the trip from Washington on board 
the special. While the conference 
went on, Mrs. Roosevelt took a dip 
in the hotel pool. 

xr 
THE RUSH BEGINS 

At 11 things started. The party 
set out for the high school stadium, 
where the President was to speak, 
passing crowds much like those 
which had gathered in Los Angeles. 
First he visited the Army and Navy 
bases, then the Marine base and the 
Naval Training Station. 

Then at the beautiful Tower of 
California he was greeted in behalf 
of the exposition. Mrs. Frank Bel- 
cher Trapnell, sister of the expo- 
sition’s president, presented Mrs. 
Roosevelt with a large bunch of 
fllowers in the name of the 25 na- 
tions of the picturesque House of 
Pacific Relations—a part of the fair. 
Then the Japanese Consul, speaking 
for the other nations, expressed his 
sentiments of good will and handed 
the President a cloisnee vase. 


FLOURISHES AND RUFFLES 

Immediately after the presenta- 
tion, the band of the Thirteenth 
United States Infantry sounded the 
flourishes and ruffles which a Presi- 
dent is due and burst into the Star 
Spangled Banner, the doughboys at 
“present arms.” 


The car then moved slowly down 
the palm-lined avenue to the House 
of Hospitality, which was ready to 
dispense its product. Two lunches, 
one for the President and another 
for Mrs. Roosevelt, were given. From 
here they drove to the stadium. 

Meanwhile, the loud rumblings of 
war had reached America and the 
President appropriately turned to 
foreign affairs for his topic. He 
drew cheers when he gave assurance 
that America would avoid European 
entanglement. 

He also made a quotation that 
sent the literati all over the coun- 
try thumbing their concordances, 
He spoke of menacing clouds which, 
he said, were described by “the 
greatest writer in our history” as 
“malice domestic and fierce foreign 
wars.” So far no one has been able 
to locate the unnamed author. 

The President was introduced by 
California’s Republican Governor 
Frank F. Merriam and as “a states- 
man whose influence is felt around 
the world.” The dicta on foreign 
affairs were appropriately revealed 
after his visit to the exposition, 
which signalized with its many ex- 
hibits the growing bond between the 
Americas, and just ahead of his re- 
view of America’s greatest fleet dis- 
play. Before he broached the sub- 
ject of war he paused to report opti- 
mistically on some of the accom- 
plishments of his two and a half 
years which, he said, had brought 
the nation to where it stood once 
more “on an economic plateau.” 

x* * 


AND THEN TO SEA 


The last of his series of speeches 
over, the President turned toward 
the sea and when he boarded the 
“Houston,” ship of many memories 
and many hospitable nautical miles, 
he found himself in a unique posi- 
tion. Not only was he the first 
President ever to review a naval 
war game but, with the rest of his 
party, the ship’s crew and officers 
and the accompanying destroyer, he 
represented the “enemy” 

He was soon spotted by the heavy 
cruisers, and shortly afterward the 
fleet whose lights began to blink 
along the horizon, was upon him. 
Naval planes appeared and one af- 
ter the other dived over the “Hous- 
ton,” dropping their imaginary 
bombs. Others boxed the rest of 
the “enemy” ships in a silver wall 
of clouds while a black curtain went 
up from the sea to hide the oncom- 
ing dreadnaughts. Submarines crept 
forward, their periscopes feathering 
the water and disappearing as they 
launched their imaginary torpedoes; 
or remained afloat long enough to 
unlimber their six-inch guns. 


FAREWELL TO ARMS 

To make it possible to take ih all 
the maneuvers from a single point, 
the range of fire was shortened and 
the whole picture compressed. 

At last the flags of victory went 
up on the “California,” and the 
battle was over. Admiral Joseph 
Mason Reeves, who had accompani- 
ed the President on the “Houston,” 
took his leave, farewells were waved 
to those who were to return to shore, 
the 21-gun salute rang out and the 
fishing trip started. 

H, R. BAUKHAGE. 
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When Winter Comes 
to the White House 


Heat Displaces Air-cooling and 
Other Conditions Modified 





F WINTER comes to the White House there’s a 
lot of work in getting ready for it that should 
start just about now. 

The air-cooling system—of course that is lim- 
ited to the Executive Offices and certain rooms 
in the main building—goes into reverse. It has 
done that already, 

The heat’s on. But not as of yore, with the 
painful preliminaries made necessary when the 
old hot-air furnaces of the Coolidge era had to 
be fed and some hundred tons of coal piled high 
along the walks of the West grounds, 

The only hint of heat is a wisp or two of 
steam rising through a grilled manhole. Steam 
is now piped inte the White House from the big 
heating plant across the way in the State, War 
and Navy Building. 


WINTER QUARTERS FOR A BAY TREE 


The real sign of Summer’s end, however, {s the 
transsubstantiation which takes place ! that 
cheerful band of growing green along ihe ter- 
races. This foliage makes two wide rivbons of 
emerald edged with the red of the gerania which 
float from each side of the main building like 
streamers from a hat. In Summer the green is 
of the flourishing bay tree. In Winter the ever- 
green. 

These precious bay trees in their fat tubs are 
the product of a warmer clime and can’t stand 
even the mild Washington Winter. So back they 
go to the hot house with the first frost, and the 
sturdier natives of the North take their place. 

Another herald of approaching frosts are the 
big trucks that puff up to the back door of the 
White House with their loads of neatly cut logs. 
They have come from the nearby National Parks; 
they are trees uprooted by Rock Creek and other 
streams when they leap from their course, or 
dead limbs that have been removed or have been 
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—Wide World 


FIRST GLIMPSE OF A MIGHTY DAM 

President Roosevelt pointing out the sights 

at Boulder Dam to Colonel Watson, his mili- 

tary Aide, and Walker Young, Federal engineer 
in charge of the project. 





broken off by the occasional heavy winds to 
which the Capital is accustomed. 

These are welcome arrivals, for the White 
House is a house of many hearths. Hardly a 
room is without its fireplace, many of them his- 
torical. Once they were the only means of heat- 
ing, and even the newer offices have open fires 
kept glowing rather for their cheer than their 
caloric value. Indeed it was the defective flue of 
one of these fireplaces in the office of President 
Hoover’s secretaries, which started the fire that 
gutted these quarters one cold Christmas night. 


MANY OPEN FIREPLACES 


Fireplaces are linked with the domestic econ- 
omy of the White House. Poor Mrs. Adams, its 
first mistress, couldn’t get enough wood to keep 
them going. Wood was there aplenty—for 
Washington was new—only a few houses in a 
forest—but there was no one to cut and collect it. 

Still another harbinger of snowtime, not so 
aromatic perhaps, are the Army trucks bringing 
fertilizer from the nearby cavalry post at Fort 
Myer. Each year the lawns are carefully buried 
for the shade of the great trees gives the grass 
a tough tussle anyhow. 

Of course the plants about the fountain are 
taken in and the usual precautions taken that 
any gardener must take. Storm doors go up, 
heavy drapes are put back, and rugs unrolled. 
The uniformed staff get into its Winter garments. 


BREATHING SPELL FOR TOP HATS 


Of course, later, when the social season ap- 
proaches there will be other manifestations quite 
as evident as those which announce atmospheric 
changes. But there is still a breathing spell for 
top hat, white tie and tails, and even after the 
three weeks or more of the President’s absence 
the nights will not immediately be filled with 
musicals and the cares that infest the day will go 
right on infesting until midnight hours. For 
them there is no protocol of dress. But like other 
seasonal vicissitudes, they cast their shadows 
before. 

Some of these signs are already evident. But 
the bay trees are still out; so, despite the turn- 
ing leaves, Winter isn’t officially on the way. 
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Peace-making : ibis Menaced be 


War in Africa—Where France and 
Britain Stand—Duce’s Defiance 


6¢ RRESISTIBLE DESTIN Y.”— 

When the powerful Italian war 
machine started on Oct. 3 to roll 
back the rugged boundary of Ethi- 
opia, by the same token it pushed 
the “first experiment in interna- 
tional government” toward its 
destiny. 

Shellfire raking the hills of the 
Christian Kingdom has automatic- 
ally smashed a large part of the 
peace-keeping machinery of Geneva, 


and left League of Nations mem- 
bers to finger nervously the final 


and dangerous weapon thrust into 
their hands—sanctions. 

Only a week had passed since the 
Council in solemn and _ unprece- 


dented session had taken the most | 


Serious step in its short, turbulent 
history. It had invoked Art. XV of 
the Covenant, 


peace plan. Under the rules, it had 
as long as six months for the job, 
and even after its report there was 
to be no war declared for three 
months. 

But the Italian Duce was restive. 
The rains begin again in Ethiopia in 
six months, when fighting is out of 


the question. That would delay the | 


Fascist manifest destiny for at least 
another year. Meanwhile, what of 
the teetering Italian economic situ- 
ation? What of the political future 
of the Duce? 

The questions were too pressing. 
The Dictator could not wait. Al- 
most before the Council could 
gather itself into committee of the 
whole to get down to the peace busi- 
ness before it, war drums were sum- 
moning the tribesmen of Ethiopia 
to face a barrage of Italian steel. 

xx*wr* 

DESTINY MANIFEST.—The next 

step is all 
Geneva. 
the League resort to war in disre- 
gard of its covenants under Articles 
12, 13 or 15, it shall ipso facto be 
deemed to have committed an act of 
war against all other members of 
the League.” 

But are the hostilities in Africa 
war? There has been no formal 
declaration. War as an instrument 
of national policy has been outlawed 
by the Paris Pact. Rome says it 
has sent a civilizing mission into 
Africa. 

The League must decide. Should 
it point an accusing finger at Italy, 
then again its course is manifest. 
Members must break economic re- 
lations with the aggressor and pre- 
vent economic relations between the 
aggressor and non-League states. 
If necessary, the Council must re- 
commend to the members what 
military, naval and air forces are 
necessary to protect the Covenant. 

xx«rk 

GHADOW ON THE RHINE.—As the 

dangerous road to salvation of 
the League’s principles unfolds be- 
fore the members, there is an ap- 
prehensive picking of the way. 
Great Britain seeks an assurance 
from France that in case Britan- 
nia’s fleet is sent in t¢ protect the 
Covenant principles (which in this 
case means also to protect the Em- 
pire’s “life-line”) the French will 
stand behind it with necessary as- 
sistance. France is trying to com- 
mit Great Britain to future assist- 
ance should an aggressor attack 
France. There is only one aggressor 
in the mind of France—Germany. 

Paris and Rome have each made 
their replies. 

“I re-emphasize,’ said Sir Samuel 
Hoare, Foreign Minister of the Brit- 
ish, “that the League stands, and 
this country stands with it, for col- 
lective maintenance of the Coven- 
ant in its entirety, particularly for 
steady collective resistance to all 
acts of unprovoked aggression.” 
(The phrase “steady collective re- 
sistance” was underlined.) 

“I think it will be generally agreed 
that no member of the League could 
lay down its policy in advance in 
any particular case likely to bring 
that policy into consideration with 
greater clarity and decision than 
those words. 

“Each word of that sentence must 
have its full value.” 

In his reply to London, Premier 
Laval has the French Cabinet be- 
hind him. After a long session on 
Oct. 4 his ministers issued a com- 
munique saying that they approved 
his reply to Great Britain and also 
unanimously approved “Laval’s past 
and future conduct of negotiations 
at Geneva in the Italo-Ethiopian 
conflict.” 

France has informed Great Brit- 
ain that it will stand behind her in 
applying League penalties—that is, 
if they aren’t too strong. Paris of- 
ficials are reported to have said that 
if sanctions are necessary, France 
will participate only in the mildest 
of economic and firlancial measures 
against Il Duce. 

But the old front set up at Ver- 
sailles to keep the conquered Ger- 
many subdued is crumbling with the 
defection of Italy, one of the allies, 
and a none-too-solid alliance be- 
tween Great Britain and France. 


thereby assigning to | 
itself the task of working out a | 





too manifest at | 
“Shoulda any member of on Oct. 3, at San Diego, took occa- 
sion to announce the American pol- | 
| icy in respect to foreign quarrels. 


| The Stresa feont to uphold the 


status quo of Versailles through 
League machinery is in process of 
disintegration. 
xe 

se ‘THEY DARE TALK SANCTIONS” 

—Shouting to 20,000,000 listening 
Italians who in a test mobiliza- 
tion heard his voice in person or 
over the radio in every town square 
from Rome to the smallest village, 
Dictator Mussolini hurled this de- 
fiance to sanctions: 

“To sanctions of an economic 


character we shall respond with the | 
| spirit of discipline, with sobriety and 


with sacrifice. 

“To measures of a military order 
we shall respond with measures of 
a military order. 

“To acts of war we shall respond 
with acts of war.” 

From all reports Rome is casting 
about for economic succor in case 
the League powers decide to invoke 
economic sanctions. Rumors have 
it that the Italian Dictator is look- 
ing for some aid from his fellow- 


Dictator, Adolf Hitler, despite past | ’ 
| of the shipment. 


differences over Austria. 

Hungary, Poland, and Austria are 
said to be also under consideration 
by the Duce. Likewise, he is look- 
ing toward South America, having 
made with Brazil an $800,000 coffee 
contract to be filled in 60 days. 

Meanwhile, exchanges and the 
movement of gold continue to re- 
flect the disturbed political situa- 
tion. The New York Exchange, on 
the outbreak of hostilities, suffered 
the most serious break in prices in 
a year, while cotton and wheat 
soared. Gold continues to be rushed 
to the United States. 


x*ek 
GPLENDID ISOLATION.—With war 
news crowding the cables from 
across the sea, President Roosevelt, 


“Despite what happens in conti- 
nents overseas,” he said, “the United 
States of America shall and must 
remain, as long as the Father of 
Our Country prayed that it might 
remain, untangled and free.” 

x*re 
A MERICAN NEUTRALITY. — Afri- 
can events are literally follow- 
ing the President on his vacation 
cruise. The principal reason is that 


| he has power to seal American ports 


| & war? 


| Department on 
regulations which will be in force | 
when control of the traffic goes into | 








to the shipment of arms, ammuni- 

tion and implements of war to bel- 

ligerents when war breaks out. 
The question, therefore, 


of the Executive is—when is a war 
Do hostilities between Italy 
and Ethiopia constitute war when 
there has been no declaration? 
Anyhow, the licensing provisions 
with regard to the manufacture, ex- 
port and import of arms, ammuni- 
tion and implements of war are 
ready to be carried out. The State 
Oct. 5 issued 


effect on Nov. 29. 
The new regulations provide: 
1—Export licenses and export 
declarations covering arms must be 
filed with the appropriate collector 
of customs at least 24 hours before 
the proposed departure or loading 


2.—Arms cevered by an export li- 
cense must be packed separately 
from all other goods. 

3.—Articles entering a port of the 
United States for transshipment to 
a foreign country and articles in 
transit through the United States 
will not be considered as imported. 

4.—Rifles and revolvers entering 


| the United States in single units for 
| the individual use of the persons to 


whom consigned will not be consid- 
ered as imported. 

5.—Arms and ammunition in- 
tended exclusively for sporting or 
scientific purposes or for personal 
protection will not be considered as 
imported. 

6.—Airplanes flown out of the 


| United States will not be considered 


as exported when there is no in- 


| tention to sell them or any of their 


that is | 
uppermost in the minds of advisers | 


| essential parts. 


T HE CHIEF OF STAFF.—President 
Roosevelt telegraphed the Act- 








Staff of the United States Army to 


+ TIDE OF WORLD AFFAIRS: be HE LEAGUE'S 


ing Secretary of War on Oct. 2 that | succeed Gen. Douglas MacArthur. 
| he had selected a new Chief of He is Maj. Gen. Malin Craig, at | ries with it the rank of General. 
| present in command of the Army | 
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| War College. His 


new position car- 


P. A. FREDERICK. 














JIM, 


| WANT THAT “WINTER-CONDITIONING” 
SERVICE TODAY. LAST YEAR | WAITED TOO LONG 


AND IT COST ME $235 FOR REPAIRS 
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SAVE MONEY. .. GET READY FOR WINTER NOW! 


Bitter cold weather may strike any day 
without warning. Don’t be caught with 
your car unprepared for it. It may cost 


you many dollars for the damage winter 
may do. Drive in today... let us “winter- 


condition” your car. 
We will drain off the old, summer- 
worn, dirty oil from your crankcase, flush 


and refill it with clean, fresh, winter- 


grade Cities Service or KOOLMOTOR 
Oil. We will lubricate the chassis 


oat 


with special Cities Service Trojan 


RADIO CONCERTS... 


LET US “WINTER-CONDITION™ 


. every Friday 8 P. M. (E.S. T.)... 


TEST A TANKFUL 
YOUR CAR TODAY! 


Lubricants. And we’ll fill your tank.with 
KOOLMOTOR ...the sure-fire winter 
gasolene. 


AND WE'LL DO THIS, TOO! 


We'll condition your radiator for winter 
by draining and flushing it and putting in 
anti-freeze. And we’ll check and refill your 


battery and inflate your tires. Don’t 
take chances! Have your car “winter- 
conditioned” today. It costs little and 
it may save you much. 


WEAF and 35 N. B. C. stations 
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*“OMAHA’— 


Winner, one after 


the other, of the Kentucky Derby, 
the Preakness, and the Belmont 


Omaha is an outstanding horse 


today. 


And in the cigarette world Chest- 
erfield is outstanding. 
Both won their place strictly on 


merit. 


Apply any test you like—Chest- 
erfields stand for the best there is 
in cigarettes. 

They are milder... yet they let 
you know you're smoking. They 
taste better—give you real pleasure. 


. for mildness 


.. for better taste 





ASI OPIS: DEPORT ME Bye 
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Literary ‘Coincidence’ 

Puzzles Preachers — 
Mystery in Sameness of Roosevelt 
and La Follette Letters 


GURPRISED WISCONSIN PASTORS raised 
quizzical eyebrows as they read the text of 
the Présidential appeal sent out last week to 


numerous clergymen in various States. It re- 
called another missive they had received from 
Governor Philip F. LaFollette, last March. Dig- 
ging into their files, they compared the LaFoi- 
lette and Roosevelt letters. Word for word the 
texts were almost identical in their phraseology. 
(See photograph of the letters at the right). 

News of the strange literary “coincidence,” 
unexampled: in White House history, puzzled 
other clergymen besides those in Wisconsin. 
They had felt flattered by what purported to be 
an original personal letter from the President. 
Gratification was chilled. How could the simi- 
larity be accounted for? 


CLERICAL CONDOLENCE 


A typical reaction was expressed by a leading 
Washington’ pastor, whe told his Sunday congre- 
gation, worshiping a stone’s-throw from the 
church which the President ordinarily attends: 

“I feel heartily sorry for the President in view 
of the La Follette letter. It must be very humili- 
ating to him. Some one on the White House 
secretarial staff or among the numerous ghost 
writers has blundered terribly * * *. One would 
think that with the La Follette letter before their 
eyes there was sufficient editorial ability about 
the White House to at least attempt a disguise 
and give the letter some semblance or originality. 
Whoever was responsible deserves to be ‘returned 
to private life’ or sent ‘back to the campus.’” 

In other ministers’ comments there was simi- 
larly no thought of accusing the President per- 
sonally of plagiarism, or of knowingly sending 
out a letter which simply took over another 
public official’s phraseology, sentence after sen- 
tence and paragraph after paragraph, without 
crediting the original authorship. 


MYSTERY LEFT UNEXPLAINED 


From the White House and the President’s en- 
tourage on his transcontinental vacation trip 
came no explanation of the mystery. Members 
of the Presidentiai secretariat resolutely refused 
to discuss the subject. 

Governor La Follette was likewise sphinxlike, 
greeting press inquiries with an enigmatic smile. 
Press commentators recalled that the youthful 
Governor has several times visited the President 
this year—once during his recent Hyde Park 
vacation, 

More of them recalled that hard-plugging 
Democratic Generalissimo James A. Farley, both 
as Democratic National Committee Chairman 
and as Postmaster General, is a great believer in 
direct-by-mail political contact methods. He has 
been wont to tell friends how his prodigious pre- 
convention letter-writing campaign addressed to 
Democratic politicians all over the country re- 
sulted in the Roosevelt nomination at Chicago 
in 1932. Since coming into official life, his op- 
portunities for letter-writing have been aug- 
mented, with the official franking privilege re- 
ducing expenses. 


NOT ALWAYS SURE FIRE 


But it was also recalled that the Farley mass- 
production letter methods sometimes have back- 
fired and caused embarrassment. Thus, last Au- 
tumn, in the California primaries, when Upton 
Sinclair, former Socialist, running for Governor 
of the State with his EPIC plan, brandished 
before the voters a letter of warm indorsement 
from Chairman Farley bearing his signature rub- 
ber-stamped in green ink, there was consterna- 
tion among California Democrats. Mr. Farley 
repudiated the letter. An underling was blamed 
for sending it to the wrong person amid a batch 
of other similar form letters of indorsement. 

Could the present incident be another Farley 
biunder, another case of ineptness and care- 
lessness in carrying out details of a hastily 
adopted plan? commentators wondered last 
week. Had the President seen the letter? Had 
he even approved the plan? Or, if so, only hastily 
upon recommendation of his political advisers? 

Such bungling as. was evidenced in the way 
the project was carried out, friendly critics sug- 
gested, causes the President needless embarrass- 
ment, with clumsy execution more than vitiating 
the objects of even well conceived pieces of politi- 
cal strategy. 


VARIANT OF LETTER TO CLERGY 


Whoever was responsible for phraseology of 
the President’s letter realized at least the inad- 
visability of sending Wisconsin clergymen an al- 
most verbatim copy of the epistle they had re- 
ceived several months ago from their-own.State 
executive. Text of the President’s letter received 
by Wisconsin ministers shows more variations 
from the LaFollette wording than the White 
House missive that went to clergymen in other 
States. 

Besides voicing disappointment that what had 
appeared at first to be an intimate personal let- 
ter from the President, couched in his own 
phraseology, was only a multigraphed form let- 
ter in second-hand language, many clergymen 
in interviews and sermons continued last week 
to say what they would advise Mr. Roosevelt in 
their replies. With praise for the Social Security 
program and other phases of New Deal policy was 
mingled, among varied judgments expressed, crit- 
icism of Administration liquor and rearmament 
policies and alleged partisanship and mismanage- 

~nt in relief administration. 





Reverend and dear Sir: 


but with people generally. 


understanding. 


our people. 


iate your writing to me. 





THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 


September 24, 1935 


Your high calling brings you into intimate 
daily contact not only with your own parishioners, 
I am sure you see the 
problems of our people with wise and sympathetic 


Because of the grave responsibilities of 
my office, I am turning to representative Clergymen 
for counsel and advice,- feeling confident that no 
group can give more accurate or unbiased views. 


I am particularly anxious that the new 
Social Security Legislation just enacted, for which 
we have worked so long, providing for old age pensions, 
aid for crippled children and unemployment insurance, 
shall be carried out in keeping with the high pur- 
poses with which this law was enacted. 
vitally important that the Works Program shall be 
administered to provide employment at useful work, 
and that our unemployed as well as the nation as a 
whole may derive the greatest possible benefits. 


It-is aiso 


I shall deem it a favor if you will write 
me about conditions in our community as you see them. 
Tell me where you feel our government can better serve 


We can solve our many problems, but no one 
man or single group can do it,- we shall have to 
work together for the common end of better spiritual 
and material conditions for the American people. 


May I have your counsel and your help? 


I am leaving on a short vacation but will be back in 
Washington in a few weeks, and I will deeply, apprec- 


Very sincerely yours, 


Peale 
——— 


; betayell 








Rev. 
Kenosha, Wis. 


Dear Reverend ee 


unbiased views. 


@ll parts of the State. 


ner of its administration. 


tration be improved? 


STATE OF WISCONSIN 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE 
a | MADISON 


Your high calling brings you into intimate 
daily contact, not only with your own parishioners, 
but with people generally in your community. 
sure also that you see the critical problems of your 
people with wise and sympathetic understanding. 


As I face the heavy responsibilities of 
the governorship, I am turning to representative 
Clergymen for advice, help and counsel-- feeling 
confident that no group can give more accurate or 


I am particularly concerned about relief. 
Complaints concerning relief have come to me from 
In order to be in a posi- 
tion to secure for our people the benefits to which 
they are entitled under Acts of Congress, it is es- 
sential that the state have full and accurate infor- 
maticn regarding the adequacy of relief and the man- 


your views on the relief situation in your community? 
If it is unsatisfactory, to what extent is this due 
to inadequate relief budgets? How can its adminis- 


March 5, 1935 


I am 


Will you write me frankly 








no single group can do it. 





All this CAN be done. 
We shall have to work 


together for the common end of .better spiritual and 
material conditions for the American people. 


May I have your counsel and your help? 
Your suggesticns, criticisms and advice now and in 
the future will be deeply appreciated. 
Sincerely yours, 


fYu..4 Rx 


PHILIP F. 


But no one man and 


LA FOLLETTE 
Governor 








The famous letters to the clergy, the one sent over the signature of President Roosevelt and the other over the signature of Governor La Follette. The lines drawn through the Governor’s letter after 


the third paragraph denote an omission of three short paragraphs relating to Wisconsin matters which were not duplicated in the President’s letter. 


Both letters are facsimiles of the originals. 











+ The Democrats in the News + 


President and Aides Oil the Political 
Machine as They Tour 


~WIFTLY THE SPOTLIGHT of political interest, 

like the sun, moved westward across the con- 
tinent last week. It illumined the President’s 
brightest platform smile at many a brief stop- 
ping-point as he was greeted on his vacation 
journey by cheering thousands. 

At Fremont, Nebr., at Boulder Dam, Nev., and 
twice in California, at Los Angeles and San Diego, 
the calcium circle paused while the President 
delivered the four main set speeches of his trip, 
defining and defending his policies and stressing 
the motif that “happy days are here again.” 
(For report of these addresses see page 14). 

Into the presidential special, for brief rides 
and confabs, or merely handshakes, climbed 
many a Governor, Congressman and local Dem- 
ocratic leader, offering confident counsel, en- 
couragement, congratulation. 


ONE JARRING NOTE 


Only note of disharmony was rebuff by Ken- 
tucky’s Gov. Ruby Laffoon and his protege, High- 
way Commissioner Thomas 8. Rhea, who as re- 
sult of continuing bitterness following the tem- 
pestuous Kentucky run-off primary last month 
refused an invitation to join the presidential 
special at Cincinnati. They regarded a Roose- 
velt letter to Senator Alben W. Barkley as “pres- 
idential interference” contributing to defeat of 
Commissioner Rhea by Lieut. Gov. A. B. 
(“Happy”) Chandler for the gubernatorial nom- 
ination. 

So when only Candidate Chandler, without his 
rivals, showed up on the President’s train, Mr. 
Roosevelt lost an opportunity for conciliatory 
rift-patching. Party leaders are striving to pre- 
vent this Kentucky feud from further casting its 
baleful shadow over Democratic hopes in the 
only election this November in which a Govern- 
orship is at stake. 

To Louisville on Saturday as a skillful “trou- 
ble-shooter” hied Chairman James A. Farley of 
the Democratic National Committee. Address- 
ing Young Democrats there, he lauded Candidate 
Chandler as “a splendid young Democrat * * * 
far-sighted, intelligent, militant and loyal.” 

“TI believe it is most important that you have 
in the Capitol at Frankfort a Democratic Gov- 








ernor thoroughly in sympathy with our great 
Democratic President,” he said, adding that he 
had no doubt of the Kentucky election results. 


‘BACK TO JEFFERSON’ 


Praising Jeffersonian principles, Mr. Farley 
went on to rap “the Hamiltonian interpretation of 
Jeffersonian Democracy so fashionable among 
the discredited spokesmen of the Old Deal.” 
Jefferson, like President Roosevelt, he said, was 
attacked by the “demagogues of privilege in his 
day.” 

And in a radio address earlier in the week, he 
told his hearers that Jefferson, like Mr. Roose- 
velt, was accused of being a “rebel” against the 
Constitution and the Supreme Court. 

“So far as I know President Roosevelt has 
never declared his purpose of seeking an amend- 
ment to the Constitution limiting the great 
Tribunal’s [Supreme Court’s] capacity,” de- 
clared Mr. Farley. “But suppose he had or has 
such a program in mind,” he added, the method 
by which the Constitution would be changed to 
serve such a purpose would be in the usual way, 
with ratification by three-fourths of the States. 


CONSTITUTION ISSUE 


“This ‘Constitution issue,’ incidentally, is pass- 
ing out of the political picture,” declares Charles 
Michelson, Democratic National Committee pub- 
licity director, in the current release of his 
weekly letter which is regularly sent to 1,100 
Democratic editors. “In the face of the steady 
increase in national prosperity, people could not 
be interested in absurd distortions of the Presi- 
dent’s attitude.” 


In another faction-riven Southern State, 
Georgia, Atlanta’s Mayor, James L. Key, prepar- 
ing for a Roosevelt Day reception there next 
month, announced that only “100 per cent 
Roosevelt men” would be permitted to have parts 
in the celebration, and he flung a defi at Geor- 
gia’s most intransigeant Roosevelt foe, Gov. Eu- 
gene Talmadge. “Governor Talmadge,” declared 
Mayor Key, “has pulled down the Stars and 
Stripes and run up a pair of red suspenders.” 

Representative Patrick H. Drewry, of Peters- 
burg, Va., chairman of the House Democratic 
Campaign Committee, conferred last week with 
Washington party headquarters, but no stete- 
ment was forthcoming regarding his committee’s 

campaign plans. 





+ The Republicans in the News + 


Mr. Hoover’s Blow at New Deal; 
Attacks on Spending 


HE CALIFORNIA WELKIN which throbbed 

early last week to the phrases of President 
Roosevelt explaining and defending his New 
Deal policies, vibrated again Saturday night, 
Oct. 5, to vigorous rebuttal in the deeper-timbred 
voice of former President Herbert Hoover. 

Declaring the need of release from the spell of 
“hypnotic slogans,” rejection of “crooked think- 
ing” and “return from muddling to sanity and 
realism,” Mr. Hoover in slashing phrases excori- 
ated New Deal “broken promises” and “gigantic 
spending” by bureaucracy “joyriding to bank- 
ruptcy.” He warned of repudiation or ruinous 
inflation ethat he sees impending unless these 
policies are checked. He declared the Republican 
Party at its next national convention must 
“dump” all “minor issues, petty opposition, sec- 
tional interest, group ideas and every shred of 
personal ambition” in framing a program to 
meet major problems. 

His speech, perhaps his most emphatically 
critical utterance since his retirement from the 
White House, was delivered at Oakland before a 
convention of Young Republicans of 11 Western 
States and was heard over a national radio 
hookup. (For full text see Page 15). 


REPLIES TO PRESIDENT 


Republican leaders were quick to reply to 
President Roosevelt’s Western speeches and 
statements. Chairman Fletcher of the Republi- 
can National Committee caught him up on his 
Salt Lake City pronouncement, regarding free- 
dom for the Philippines, that “it is always a good 
thing for the people of a nation to keep their 
word.” 

“I would add to this that it is also a good 
thing for the head of the nation to keep his 
word to the people,” declared Mr. Fletcher, scor- 
ing the President particularly for alleged failures 
to keep platform fiscal and economy pledges. 

“Where is the balanced budget that was prom- 
ised?” likewise demanded Representative Chester 
Bolton of Ohio, Chairman of the National Re- 
publican Congressional Committee. “Where is 
the reduction in the cost of government, the 
sound money ‘at all hazards’ promise, the pledge 
to uphold the Constitution and the President’s 
word to abolish useless governmental agencies?” 

Governmental “extravagance” also was Repre- 


sentative Bolton’s theme in inaugurating a series 
of eight radio broadcasts to be delivered by 
prominent Republican Congressmen during Oc- 
tober and November. He described Mr. Roose- 
velt’s Western speeches as a vain atterfipt to re- 
vive “lost confidence in the New Deal” in face of 
“shattered pledges” that make the President’s 
new promises “unconvincing.” Though the NRA 
“lies mouldering in the grave, its meddlesome 
spirit goes marching on in the New Deal ranks,” 
he said. 


COSTLY NRA ‘CORPSE’ 


NRA was likewise called a costly “corpse” by 
the Republican National Committee in its weekly 
press sheet. Recalling Mr. Roosevelt’s promises 
as a candidate, in the words of his 1932 Sioux 
City, Ia., speech, to check “the enormous increase 
in growth of bureaucracy,” the Republican press 
sheet called this a forgotten pledge, in light of 
growing government pay rolls. Referring specifi- 
cally to NRA, it declared: 

“The ‘Blue Eagle’ has been dead over three 
months, but the Rdosevelt Administration is 
keeping 2,760° individuals sitting round the 
corpse, and paying them at the rate of over 
seven million dollars a year for so doing.” 

Also, continuing attack on the potato control 
law, which it calls “the most unpopular single 
piece of legislation that the New Deal has placed 
upon the statute books,” a Republican press re- 
lease demands to know by what right the law 
can be “nullified” by non-enforcement. It at- 
tacks Secretary Wallace’s excuse for non-enforce- 
ment, that he has no funds, by pointing out 
that an amendment by Senator George to the 
$4,880.000,000 work-relief bill gives the President 
discretionary power to use funds from that 
source to administer AAA provisions. 


MR. CAPPER’S WARNING 

That AAA generally is popular with mid- 
West farmers and “should not be injected into 
the approaching campaign,” was a warning of 
Senator Arthur Capper (Rep.), of Kansas, last 
week in a Topeka interview. 

Another mid-West Republican Senator, men- 
tioned as possible presidential timber, Senator 
L. J. Dickinson, of Iowa, in a speech before the 
Advertising-Selling League at Omaha, Nebr., 
characterized “the belief that we can escape 
from depression and recapture prosperity by 
shackling all initiative and enterprise” as “il- 
logical” and “absurd.” 
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¢e'HE NEW Supreme Court build- 
ing is the best example of clas- 
sical architecture in America.” 
“America’s masterpiece in mar- 
ble.” 
“A fitting symbol of the dignity 


and importance of the Supreme 
Court.” 
“One of the most permanent 


structures in the world.” 

“England has nothing in her 
architecture which surpasses it, 
considering both exterior and inte- 
rior beauty.” 

From the office of the Architect of 
the Capitol comes the report of all 
the above comments except the last 
which was made to one of the Su- 
preme Court guards by a visitor 
from England. They are comments 
from architects and art connoiseurs, 
men who have seen the best in arch- 
itecture. 

As for the average citizen who 
visits the new home of the nation’s 
highest tribunal—he stands spell- 
bound before the grandeur of the 
lofty collonades and marble corri- 
dors. 


A HALL OF WONDERS 

On a tour through the $11,500,000 
structure—its cost including the 
site—under the guidance of one of 
the alert policemen of the Court, a 
visitor finds wonder after wonder. 

Number one marvel is the marble. 
Gleaming marble corridors, the best 
that could be obtained from the 
quarries of Alabama. Glittering ex- 
teriors of Vermont marble, which on 
bright days reflect an almost blind- 
Four interior courts of 


ing glare. 
Georgia marble. 

Marble benches—38 of them. 
Eighty marble columns. Six marble 


basins, four in the courtyards and 
two on the marble plaza in front. 
From all of them play bubbling 
fountains. 

Marble floors. Italian, Spanish 
and African marble for the Supreme 
Court room. A total of 455,000 cubic 
feet of marble, valued at $3,450,000. 
More marble than in any other pub- 
lic building in the world. 

Marvel number two is the Su- 
preme Court Room, which for its 
Seating capacity is probably the 
costliest auditorium in the world. 
In an area 58 feet square, sur- 
rounded by 24 Ionic columns of Ital- 
jan marble, there are 180 red up- 
holstered benches for the public 
and 104 leather chairs for the mem- 
bers of the bar of the Court. 

Altogether the room provides only 
one-third more space than the old 
court room on the second floor of 


+ + TH 








E SUPREME COURT ENTERS ITS NEW HOME + + 











Wonders of Architecture and Equip- 


ment in America’s ‘Masterpiece 
In Marble’ 





the Capitol. Space for the public 
has been doubled. Space for the 
lawyers remains the same. 

The small array of seats, almost 
obscured by the classic columns and 
monumental architecture which sur- 
rounds it, is in accordance with the 
wishes of the justices. They asked 
that nothing of a “Coliseum” effect 
be given the room in which they 
meet. 





In the tour through the building 
the blue uniformed guides first take 
visiting delegations to the third 
floor. Elevators of the latest design 
whisk them to the large reading 
room and library for the use of at- 
torneys practicing before the court. 


CIRCULAR STAIRCASES 

High on the list of wonders are 
the two circular staircases, which 
are shown from the third floor. 
They perouette 80 feet downward 
to the basement, a gleaming cork- 
screw of marble, suspended without 
visible means of support. 

The secret of the stairway is its 
cantilever construction. Each tread 
is fitted 18 inches into the adjacent 
wall, thus making it possible to con- 
struct the stairway entirely of mar- 
ble without use of a supporting 
framework. 

On the third floor, in the general 
reading room and in the special 
reading room for the justices, there 
also is apparent another of the won- 
ders of the building—the woodwork 
and wood carvings, many of which 
are of life-size figures. 
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‘OR healthy, handsome hair— 

go right down where health 
begins—right to the hair roots 
themselves. Don’t let a too-tight 
scalp pinch them. Don’t let a 
too-dry scalp starve them. Loosen 
and relax your scalp—schedule 
yourself for real hair-health with 
Vitalis and the famous “60-Sec- 
ond Workout.” 

The pure vegetable oils of Vi- 
talis help replenish the natural 
oil that both your scalp and hair 
need so badly. And 
Vitalis and the “60- 
Second Workout” 
stimulate the scalp— 
bring new circulation 
around the hair roots ° 
—restore the normal, 
matural lustre of 


VITALIS 


and the famous 
“60-SECOND WORKOUT’ 
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healthy hair. Loose dandruff dis- 
appears. Your hair looks more 
alive. Your scalp feels better. 
And you escape entirely that 
“patent-leather” look. 

Use the ““60-Second Workout” 
twice a week —or as often as. 
you want. Another suggestion: 
Use Vitalis and a vigorous mas- 
sage before and after your regu- 
lar shampoo—and you'll have a 
clean, healthy scalp —a well- 
groomed head of hair. 


ASK YOUR BARBER 
He’s an expert on the 
care of scalp and hair. 
When he says Vitalis — 
take his advice. He 
knows best. 








VITALIS AND THE "60-SECOND WORKOUT” FOR HEALTHY, HANDSOME HAIR 








From the third floor the guard 
takes the visitor to the first, ex- 
plaining as he does so that the 
second is closed. On the second 
floor are the librarians’ office, court 
reporters’ offices, conference and 
reading rooms for lawyers, a law li- 
brary, and a special dining room for 
the use of the justices. 

On the first floor 1s the spectacle 
of the main entrance lobby with its 


doors, elaborately decorated with huge Corinthian columns of the 


designs and each weighing one and | front portico. 


a half tons, and the furnishings of 
the offices. 

All the furniture 1s solid walnut 
of early American designs, except in 
the private offices of the justices 
which are furnished with solid ma- 
hogany. 

There are pneumatic tubes in the 
offices to carry records and papers 
from one room to another; special 
book elevators to transmit books 
from the libraries to the offices; a 
fireplace in the private office of 
each justice; 
Venetian blinds; an air-conditioning 
system; indirect lighting, and where 
there is direct lighting, the lights 
are enclosed in special composition 
glass which produces a soft light. 


EACH JUSTICE HAS SUITE 


Each justice has a suite contain- 


ing his private office, the office for 


his law-clerk, a combination recep- 
tion room and office for his secre- 
tary, and a private bathroom, 


beautifuly finished in Carrara glass. | 


And there is another bathroom in 
each suite for the law-clerk. An oc- 


refrigerated water; | 


| 


Past the forest of 
columns in the entrance corridor 
and to the room where sits the 
greatest court in the nation. 

That is the pathway to be taken 


by the people who will witness the 
opening session. 
Today, Monday, Oct. 7, the call of 


the court crier will echo in these | 


solemn precincts for the first time: 
“Oyez! Oyez! Oyez! All persons 


having business before the honore- 
able Supreme Court of the United 
States are admonished to draw near 
and give their attention, for the 


| court is sitting. God save the United 


| States and this honorable Court.” 
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marble, 


Not the least of the marvels of the 
building are its bronze entrance 


each weighing 
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THE NEW $11,500,000 SUPREME COURT BUILDING 
36 monolitic columns of Alabama 


are “the best in the world.” 


marvels that 


Monday. 


13 ‘tons. 





cupant of one suite said the showers 


Thus it is to a building of many 
lawyers and others 
who wish to attend the opening ses- 
sion of the Supreme Court will turn 


Past the balustrated marble 
plaza covering an acre of ground, 
past the white fountains, the mar- 
ble benches, and up through the 16 
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$500,000,000.00 


Advertising Experience 


—_ So What ? 


INCE the day Lord & Thomas 

began business nearly seventy 
years ago, our clients have invested 
through us over $500,000,000 in 
advertising. More than one-third 
of that amount ($180,000,000) has 
been placed through us in the last 
five years of depression. 

“So what?” one may properly 
ask. And to that question, here is 
our answer: 

$500,000,000 buys a lot of ad- 
vertising experience. And the period 
of seventy years spans four major 
economic cycles in this country — 
cycles that embrace every phase of 
growth, prosperity and depression. 

Naturally, so much experience, 
acquired under such a wide variety 
of conditions, leads to a definite 
point of view. It leads to principles 
that make advertising ventures 


safer and more profitable. It leads 
to habits of alert and aggressive 
response to every crisis or change. 

Such qualities distinguish both 
the history and the present practice 


of Lord & Thomas. 


Money-Making Principles 


Just 30 years ago, Lord & Thomas 
startled the business world by de- 
fining advertising for the first time 
as salesmanship-in-print. Which 
means: “give the consumer in an in- 
teresting way, the REASON-WHY 
it is in the consumer’s interest to 
buy the wares you have for sale.” 

Time has richly fulfilled the 
meaning of those words. Today we 
know ways to search every advertis- 
ing project for the winning reason- 
why. We have fully developed the 
technique to recognize the great 


selling idea—to power it with drama 
and exciting news—to drive it with 
lightning impact straight to the 
mark of consumer interest. 

These things are not easy to do. 
And few are the men who can 
do them. 

So it is that a Lord & Thomas 
advertising program usually starts 
with the odds in its favor. Creative 
ability, seasoned experience and 
pre-determined results combine to 
insure maximum safety and profit. 

The responsibilities of investing 
$500,000,000 for clients in adver- 
tising have taught us these exact 
methods of salesmanship-in-print. 
And the experience of 63 years 
proves that only when advertising 
is salesmanship-in-print can it hope 
for enduring success and continu- 
ous profits, 


LORD & THOMAS «© advertising 


There are Lord & Thomas offices in New York; Chicago; Los Angeles; San Francisco; Toronto; Paris; London. 
Each office is a complete advertising agency, self-contained; collaborating with other Lord & Thomas offices to the client’s interest 
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**[JOLE” OR JOBS?. The November 1 
Deadline Draws Closer. 
~ * > 


With millions yet to be put to work, 
* * * 


Prison labor vs. free labor once more be- 
comes live issue. 
* 7 
Market basket daily becomes more ex- 
pensive. 
x ok * 
Communicable diseases decline as automo- 


bile fatalities climb to new high. 
> ~ ~ 


THE PROBLEM, said the President some time 
ago, referring to the works program, is one 
of dollars, men and time. 

Last week the pruning knife slashed, making 
chipper WPA executives more chipper, and 
gloomy PWA executives gloomier. 

When the knife was laid aside a much-patched 
works program gave this appearance: 

Direct relief was cut off in three more States— 
Indiana, Nevada and New Hampshire. Total is 
now six States that have definitely been cut off 
relief rolls; the others are Alabama, Vermont 
and Wyoming. 

FERA officials claim that the $4,000,000,000 
work-relief program has become effective in 
those States. 

October grants made to the States for direct 
relief totaled $61,720,000, a reduction of nearly 
$24,000,000 from September allotments. 


JOBS TO REPLACE DOLE 

Officials point to the reduced October allot- 
ments as evidence of Administrator Hopkins’ de- 
termination to provide by Nov. 1 jobs for 3,500,- 
000 now on relief. 

However, it 1s generally acknowledged in re- 
lief headquarters that November “dole” grants 
will be made to those States where the work-re- 
lief program is not completely under way by 
the first of the month. 

Last week the FERA reported families on gen- 
eral relief for August totaled 3,504,179. Since 
each family is based on a 4.5 average, the end 
of that month saw approximately 16,550,000 per- 
sons on general relief. These were persons ex- 
clusive of those receiving relief under the college 
student aid program, the emergency education 
program and the transient service program. 

Families on general relief, according to Au- 





—Harris & Ewing 


“TRAPS OF TORTURE” 


Representatives at national convention of the 
American Humane Association in Washington 
map campaign against use of traps which 
mutilate their captives. Left to right: Mrs, 
Charles R. Johns, London; Charles R. Johns, 
National Canine Defense League, London; and 
Sidney H. Coleman, New York, president of 
American Humane Association. 











brey Williams, Assistant FERA Administrator, 
declined 4.7 per cent in number in August, com- 
pared with July, and 12.5 per cent as. against 
August a year ago. * 

On the PWA front, last-minute allocations of 
work-relief dollars ignored Louisiana. 


FULFILLMENT OF PROMISES? 


With less than a month to go, two promises 
made by the President in a message to Congress 
are a goal for relief executives and a target for 
critics. 

1.—"The Federal Government must and shall 
quit this business of relief.” 

2.—‘Work must be found for able-bodied but 
destitute workers.” 

The majority of the $4,000,000,000 already has 
been allocated. The total number of men em- 
ployed is about 1,125,000. Of these, however, 
more than half are bivouacked in the forest 
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SUPPLEMENTARY BUDGET.—President’s es- 
timate of the Government’s income and outgo 
as changed by economic conditions and acts of 
Congress between his original budget in January 
and the date of the supplementary budget. The 
first of these was issued by President Roosevelt 
on Sept. 30. 

* ¢ 

STATUTORY DEBT RETIREMENT.—The 
amount that must be set aside by law to reduce 
the public debt. This item is included in the 
budget as an expenditure. It thus increases the 
gross deficit but not the net deficit. President 
Roosevelt now estimates that $551,000,000 of the 
debt will be retired during the present fiscal year. 
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Health—What the Relief Agencies Are Doing 
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‘Good for a Bad Fall and Fire 


The Wrong Way to Use a Knife 


Firearms Around Children 
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Soap on Stairs 


How Scalds Often Result 
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; Grounding Electric Current 


—Photos by Lewis H. Hine, Courtesy American Red Cross 


HOME IS NOT THE SAFEST PLACE! 


Accidents in the home accounted for 5,000,000 injured persons during 1934—or more than five times the number injured in automobile accidents. 


Typical of the situations that occur are those shown 


camps of the CCC. A few hundred men are at 
work on heavy non-Federal construction proj- 
ects; Federal projects such as river and harbor 
improvement and dam construction employ some 
50,000 men. The rest are on projects supplied by 
the WPA—mostly of a temporary type—such as 
landscaping, sidewalk installation and painting 
of public buildings. 

With obstacles of one sort or another to plague 
them, religf officials believe they can make good 
the nine-month-old Presidential promise. 

November 1 will tell the tale. 


Prison Labor Problems 


A New Step Toward Ending Con- 
flict Over Convict-made Goods 


N THE CASE of the prison labor problem the 
theme of dollars, men and time, although tak- 
ing on a more sardonie aspect, still remains one 
of the more serious problems about which little 
has been said. 

As a step toward ending a conflict which has 
raged back and forth for nearly a century, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, by an executive order, has cre- 
ated the Prison Industries Reorganization Board. 
(See photograph on this page). The Board is 
authorized to formulate for the President a pro- 
gram of projects with respect to replanning and 
reorganizing the existing prison industries and 
systems so as “to relieve private industry and 
labor of any undue burden of competition be- 
tween products of private industry and products 
of such institutions.” 

The long-standing conflict between the cotton 
garment industry and the prisons is one of the 
major problems with which the new board will 
have to contend. 


WHAT CONVICTS MAKE 

In 1932, the prison garment industry was oper- 
ative in 22 States, made 22,000,000 shirts and 
was reported to be the greatest single labor ac- 
tivity in the prisons of the country. 

Under the NRA, Judge Joseph N. Ulman, 
chairman of the newly created board, headed a 
committee to investigate “competition of prod- 
ucts of the cotton garment industry with prod- 
ucts of prison labor.” 

The report disclosed that for many years penal 
institutions “have marketed their products at 
prices which outside shops found difficult to 
meet. Prison labor competition made the main- 
tenance of any standards in the industry outside 
progressively difficult, and forced the manufac- 
turer into out-of-the-way places where child 
labor, night work, long hours, and poor pay be- 
came the rule. * * * 

“The prison contractor had the advantage of 
free rent, light, and heat, of low labor costs, and 
of a controlled labor force—there is ample evi- 
dence in the history of prison contracting that 
the disciplinary machinery of the institutions 
was often used to inflict physical punishment 
upon the prisoner who failed to complete his al- 
lotted task. * * * 

“The system served the contractor and the 
prison administration. It was, however, in many 
instances a bane and a curse in the lives of the 
prisoners, and the low-priced products kept 
wages down and the standard of living below 
a decent level for the workers outside.” 


THE STATE USE SYSTEM 

The State use system has long been advocated 
as the solution. Under this system, the State 
would employ prison labor for the manufacture 
of products to be used only by the State in its 
political subdivisions. 

With these adverse factors of prison morale, 
private industry, and competition before it, the 
new prison industries board, it is held, will have 
no easy task in bringing order out of chaos, and 


at the same time rendering justice to the men in 
prison without injuring industry and free labor 
outside prisons, 


Food Prices and Income 


Market Basket Takes a Larger 
Number of Housewife’s Dollars 


QNCE MORE see how the phrase “dollars, men 
and time” takes a place at the consumer’s 
dinner table. 

Last year, statisticians of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics say, Americans paid ten billion 
dollars for their food. This is based on the es- 
timate that 20 per cent of the people’s income 
is spent for food. 

Last year the annual income touched the 49,- 
000-million-dollar mark. It has been estimated 
by Federal statisticians that the income will go 
to 57,000 million dollars by the end of this year. 
On this basis, the family dinner table will have 
cost some eleven and one-half billion dollars. 

How is this increased cost of living reflected 
in the prices paid for foodstuffs? 

In the last 12 months, say the statisticians, all 
foods combined have climbed 23.7 per cent. The 
most striking rises have been in the meat prices. 

Consumers are now paying 13 cents more for 
a pound of pork chops than a year ago, or an 
increase of 52 per cent. Bacon now sells for 41 
cents a pound. Last year it cost 29 cents. Prices 
of sirloin steak have jumped 23 per cent, round 
steak has been boosted 25 per cent. 

Even the cheaper cuts of meat have taken sub- 
stantial jumps. Chuck-and plate roasts have 
gone up from 42 to 53 per cent. 


Conquering Disease 


Stronger Control of Communicable 
Ailments Shown in Death Rates 


ANOTHER group of statisticians, this time from 

the Census Bureau, spotlight the phrase 
“dollars, men and time” in relation to disease 
and accidents on the highway. 

Preliminary 1934 death rates, according to W. 
L. Austin, Director of the Bureau of the Census, 
indicate a stronger control over communicable 
diseases, while automobile accidents set a record 
toll—approximately seven times greater than in 
1914. 

How effective public health measures have 
been in bringing down the toll of disease is 
shown by the following: A new low death rate 


of 3.4 per 100,000 population was recorded for 
typhoid and paratyphoid fever in 1934 as against 





(above), against which the American Red Cross is launching a nation-wide campaign 
to make Americans conscious of the haards existing within their own homes and on their farms. (See col. 5.) 


25.9 in 1900, or a reduction of more than 90 per 
cent in 34 years. 

From a high of 10.2 in 1900 the scarlet fever 
death rate has been brought down to 2.0 for 
last year, a reduction of about 80 per cent. 

Similar trends are indicated also in the con- 
trol of diphtheria and tuberculosis. Smallpox 
deaths have been practically eliminated. 

However, for measles and whooping cough, 
for which specific control measures are not in 
general use, last year marked an increase in the 
death rates. The measles death rate was more 
than double the 1923 figure. Whooping cough 
showed an increase in the death rate of about 
one and one-half times the rate of 1933. 

But if communicable diseases are more ef- 
fectively being brought under control, the acci- 
dent demon that stalks the highways went on a 
rampage that set a new all-time high death rate 
of 26.9 per 100,000 population. This death rate 
represents an increase over 1933 of 15 per cent 
and over 1932 of 23 per cent. 

“Brighter economic skies’ may have had 
something to do with the fall in suicide rates. 
Having attained a peak in 1932, during 1934 the 
rate fell to the level of 1929. 


Plea For Animals 


Humane Treatment Asked in 
Grooming for Prize Contests 


ACK IN 1877 a small band of citizens or- 

ganized themselves into an association for 

the prevention and suppression of cruelty to 
children and animals. 

Now, 58 years later, the American Humane 
Association finds that, despite the flowering of 
civilization, there still are vicious weeds which 
bring misery to children and torture to animals. 

Meeting in Washington, last week, the as- 
sociation adopted new resolutions condemning 
cruelty to animals. The poor man may beat his 
pet, but the prize-winning pedigreed animal is 
often tortured in a more subtle way, said J. 
McNab Wilson, of the Toronto. Humane Society. 

The winning of prize ribbons at dog shows, he 
pointed out, often comes only after the animal’s 
ears are cropped, its nails cut back to the skin, a 
tail nerve severed, the tip of the tongue cut and 
the pupils of the eyes enlarged through a process 
which temporarily blinds the dog. 

The work’ of the association is far-reaching 
and has resulted in more effective laws regulat- 
ing the transportation of stock, humane methods 
of slaughter, a decrease in the use of animal 
traps which mutilate, and punitive action 
against those who mistreat children, domestic 
animals and wild life. 





—Wide World 


WHAT TO DO WITH PRISON’ LABOR? 
Members of the newly created Prison Industries Board meet in Washington to formulate plans 


for bringing to an end the competition of prison labor with free labor. 
Peck, Prof. Louis N. Robinson, Judge Joseph N. Ulman 


Left to right: Dr. Gustav 


(chairman), Linton N. Collins, and 


James P. Davis 


Hazards in the Home; 
How to Avoid Them 


Red Cross Points out Dangers and 
Urges Greater Care 


‘IGHTY PERSONS an hour are killed in 
American homes! 

Accidents similarly incurred cost a medical, 
nursing and insurance bill of $1,000 a minute! 

Such is the toll exacted by the modern jug- 
gernaut of accidents. 

Death stalking the highways is no less deadly 
than death which haunts the home, bringing 
sudden disaster and maiming injury. 

Accidents occurring in the home in 1934 killed 
34,500, permanently disabled 150,000 and injured 
nearly 5,000,000. 

Motor vehicle accidents during this same 
period killed 36,000, permanently disabled 100,- 
000 and injured another million. 


TRAFFIC CASUALTIES 

A comparison of these figures indicates that 
accidents in the home resulting in death were 
but 1,500 less than those caused by motor ve- 
hicles whereas permanently disabling injuries 
were half again as great and other injuries five 
times greater. 

The American Red Cross is convinced that this 
terrific, unnecessary loss of life and suffering can 
be reduced by bringing to America’s homes a 
knowledge of the hazards that exist and the 
dangers of unsafe habits, at the same time show- 
ing them methods by which dangers can be 
eliminated and unsafe practices corrected. (See 
photographs at left.) 

Accordingly, a nation-wide Home and Farm 
Accident Prevention program was launched, last 
week. Within the next few weeks, millions of 
“home accident hazard check lists” will be dis- 
tributed to rural and urban homes. 

The period, Oct. 28 to Nov. 2, has been set for 
an annual Home Inspection Campaign.. Resi- 
dents will be asked to check six danger points in 
their homes, and return the check lists so that a 
community survey of hazards’ may be completed. 


STUDY OF FALLS AND BURNS 

A study made by the Kansas Department of 
Health showed that 39 per cent of the falls with- 
in the home occurred in the bedroom, 21 per cent 
in the living room, 16 per cent on the stairs or 
steps, 6 per cent in the dining room, 4 per cent in 
the bathroom, and 8 per cent in other places. The 
major causes of these accidents were slipping on 
floors, rugs, or stairs, or getting in or ous of bed, 
and sitting down or getting up from a chair. 

As might be expected, most of the fatal burns 
occurred in the kitchen—57 per cent during the 
four years studied. Nineteen per cent occurred 
in the living room, 12 per cent in the bedroom, 5 
per cent in the bathroom, 3 per cent in the base- 
ment, and 4 per cent in the dining room. 


HAZARDS OF FARMING 


Agriculture is rated by the National Safety 
Council as the most hazardous of all occupational 
pursuits. It is estimated that, in 1934, there were 
4,400 persons who met accidental death while en- 
gaged in farming. This is more than twice the 
number killed in manufacturing and construc- 
tion. 

The Kansas State Health Depaitaient’s study 
shows that machinery accounts for 29 per cent 
of all farm accident fatalities in the State, and 
animals for 23 per cent. 

Coincidental with the Home and Farm Acci- 
dent Prevention campaign, the Red Cross is 
making rapid strides in the formation of a na- 
tional first-aid highway patrol and a country- 
wide network of first-aid stations. 


HIGHWAY SERVICE STATIONS 


Service stations at strategic points on the high- 
Ways are being equipped with first aid services. 
It is expected that the personnel of 15,000 such 
stations will be trained in the near future. 
Mobile or “floating” first-aid stations are also be- 
ing organized. Public service and utility com- 
panies maintain fleets of trucks which con- 
stantly patrol the highway. The men on these 
trucks will be trained in first-aid by the Red 
Cross, and a first aid kit will be installed as a 
part of the traveling equipment of each truck. 

DEREK Fox. 
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Q. What has been the growth Of the classified 
civil service? 

A. In 1884, 13,780 positions in the Federal Gov- 
ernment requiring examinations represented 10.5 
per cent of the total personnel of 131,208; in 1932, 
467,161 classified employes comprised 80.8 per 
cent of the personnel total of 578,231. Of a total 
personnel, June 30, 1935, of 717,712, classified 
Service covered 455,254; employes of emergency 
agencies were included in the 262,448 unclassified. 

* *x* 0% 

Q. Is cotton grown in commercial quantities 
west of the Rio Grande? 

A. Yes; in New Mexico, Arizona and California. 

K * ok 

Q—wWhich determines suffrage, a State or the 
Federal Government? 

A.—A State. It must allow the right to vote 
for members of Congress to all those who have 
voted for the more numerous branch of the State 
legislature, and must not deprive anyone of suf- 
frage because of race, creed, color, sex, or pre- 
vious condition of servitude. 
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+ LABOR: PROGRESS OF A. 





Large Membership Gains by Federation; 


>| 


Annual Convention Plans For Future 





How strong is organized labor? 

A new answer to that ques- 
tion is possible with the publication 
of membership strength of 
American Federation ®f Labor at 
the opening of the annual conven- 


tion, this week, in Atlantic City, N. J. | 


The figure shows that growth in 
membership in 1933 to 1935 has been 
the most rapid of any two-year pe- 


the | 


riod in the entire history of the or- | 


ganization with the exception of | 
| tive members of unions if they had 


the war-boom days of 1918-1920. 
Average paid membership reported 
for August, 1935, is 3,153,913. 

On the basis of yearly average 
the gain has been 17 per cent in the 
past year, or 437,336 in figures. The 
two-year gain was 43 per cent. 


HOW ROSTER IS COMPILED 

The annual publication of A. F. of 
L. membership figures prompts the 
question of the manner in ‘which 
they are compiled. Do they, for in- 
stance, include past members who, 
through unemployment, have been 
unable to keep up their dues? The 
answer is that official figures do not 
include membership of those in ar- 
rears or who have dropped out. 

Here is the way they, are made 
up: 

Each union forwards to the A. F. 
of L. an amount of money which is 
based on reported membership. On 
this report depends the number of 
votes which each union may cast in 
the annual conference—one vote for 
each 100 members. These two facts 


have an important bearing on the | i 


number of members reported. 
While it is possible that some 
unions may report more paid-in fees 


aMiliated with a labor union. Mem- 
bership in employe representation 
plans (company unions), estimated 
at over 2,000,000, is not included in 
this calculation. 

There are several considerations, 
however, that point to the conclu- 
sion that this figure inadequately 
represents the strength of organ- 
ized labor. 

One is that a considerable num- 
ber of the unemployed would be ac- 


incomes. Another is that large 
numbers of those who do not belong 
to any organization nevertheless 
look to the unions to speak for their 
interests. 

An evidence of this appears in 
those employe elections in which 
workers have chosen unions to bar- 
gain for them, even though the 
membership was considerably less 
than half the total of those em- 
ployed. Likewise strike orders on 
the part of minority groups organ- 
ized as unions have frequently been 
able to carry virtually all workers 
with them. The best known recent 
example was the strike of textile 
workers that ended just a year ago. 

In the wake of the strike came 


| a growth in union membership for 


the textile industry of more than 
100 per cent. Within two years the 
strength of the organization has in- 
creased fivefold. 

xk 


' LABOR’S GAINS AND LOSSES 


than they have actually received, | 


so as to increase the number of 


votes to which they are entitled, | 


they have received so as to conserve 
their treasury resources. 

The net result of this practice is 
believed to be a substantial under- 


statement of the actual member- | 


ship. According to a careiul esti- 
mate, prepared last year by the 
Twentieth Century Fund, a full 
million should be added to published 
figures in order to get at the actual 
strength of unions affiliated with 
the A. F. of L. or with independent 
groups outside that organization. 

If this estimate is accepted, and 
if the published totals of unions 
not affiliated with the A. F. of L. 
are taken into account, the actual 
paid membership in the various la- 
bor groups may be placed at some- 
what above 4,500,000. 


NUMBER OF UNORGANIZED 
Over against this figure should 
be placed the total of all urban 


| Congress 
| over all 


workers who either are or might be | 
| under the Constitution, no recom- 


organized. The best reliable esti- 

mate for that total is 36,000,000. 
Hence comes the conclusion that 

only one worker in eight is actually 


| 


HE annual convention is the tra- 
ditional time for the Federation 
to sum up the gains or losses of 
the past and to set forth plans for 
the future. The report of the ex- 
ecutive committee is the form in 
which this annual stock-taking is 


other unions may report less than | presented. 


Here are some of the high spots 
of the report as they relate to spe- 
cific questions: 

NRA.—Its effect was to increase 
pay rolls much more rapidly than 
in recovery from former depressions, 
when factory production and profits 
first mounted rapidly, pay rolls fol- 
lowing ai a later time. 

Admitted is a consequent retard- 
ing of the pace of recovery ‘in pro- 
duction and employment. As an off- 
set it is claimed that recovery is 
being based on an enlarged mass 
purchasing power and so is more 
apt to be lasting and to go further 
than former upsurges of prosperity. 

BUSINESS CONTROL AND THE 
CONSTITUTION.— The _ executive 
committee holds it essential that 
should acquire control 
industry, both interstate 
and intrastate. Until exhaustive 
studies have been made with re- 
spect to attaining this objective 


mendation is made for the taking 
of further steps. ; . 
COLLECTIVE BARGAINING.—The 
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F. OF L. AND ‘COMPANY UNIONS’+ | 








one outstanding question is de- 
clared to be the extent to which the 


| Labor Board can proceed under the 


| 











National Labor Relations Act in 
protecting workers’ right to organ- 
ize and to bargain collectively. 
Crux of the question is how far will 
the Supreme Court go in defining 
“effect” of intrastate operations on 
interstate commerce. 

SHORTER WORK WEEK.—Al- 
ready more than 2,000,000 union 
members in 73 industries are re- 
ported to have a work week of 40 
hours or less. In manufacturing, 
mining and transportation a 30- 
hour week or less is declared neces- 
sary for the absorption of unem- 
ployed workers in those fields. 

INDUSTRIAL VERUS TRADE 
UNIONS.—An open debate on this 
subject is promised, with John L. 
Lewis, of the United Mine Workers, 
upholding the vertical or industrial 
union and John P. Frey, of the 
Metal Trades Department, taking 
the initiative in a counter-attack 
against the further extension of 
this form of organization. 





The vertical union takes in all 
workers in an industry, irrespective 
of their special skills or lack of 





—Underwood & Underwood 

TRADE UNION DEBATER 
John P. Frey, ead of the metal 
trades department of the A. F. of L. 


them. The trade union is based on 
organization of those having special 
skills and cuts across the lines of 
the different industries. 


SHOWDOWN OF PROGRESS 

Last year’s convention voted to 
countenance vertical unions for au- 
tomobile, rubber, cement, aluminum 
and a few other industries. The 
old-line leaders 
showdown on the progress of the 
movement. 

A background fact is that the 
unions that have shown the great- 
est growth in the past two years are 
mainly those of the vertical type— 
textile, mine and garment workers. 
This means added voting strength 
in the convention. 

x*re 
COMPANY UNIONS 
AST WEEK witnessed the publi- 
cation of the first governmental 
study of company unions. 

It is an analysis of reports on 593 
such organizations received from the 
firms which the Department con- 
tacts for preparing its estimates of 





are proposing a | 








First Official Study of Employe Rep- 
resentation Plans in Industry 





employment and pay rolls. Mem- 
bership involved was 530,388. 

The period of most rapid growth 
of company unions was found to be 
during the NRA days, when 64 per 
cent of the total were organized. 
The war period of 1915-1919 was the 
second most active, accounting for 
13.7 of the total. 

As a yardstick for independence of 
these unions from company control, 
five “bench marks” were set up. 
These were: 

1.—Payment of membership dues. 

2.—Practice of holding meetings 
of members. 

3.—Existence of written agree- 
ments with management. 

4.—Contacts with other unions. 

5.—Right to demand arbitration 
whereby management relinquishes 
its absolute veto power. 

On all five counts only 12 per 





cent of the unions were found to be 
“independent.” 

None of these conditions were 
present in 12.8 per cent of the total 
by unions and 17.6 per cent by nume- 
ber of members. 


BARGAINING STATUS 

About four-fifths of the total 
membership paid no dues. In 35 
per cent of the establishments cov- 
ered, employment automatically 
brought membership in the union, 

These figures assume special im- 
portance in view of the fact that the 
National Labor Relations Act for- 
bids company support of unions 
with which it is to bargain. On the 
other hand, there is nothing in the 
Act which prevents company unions 


| from bargaining for all employes if 


the unions are in fact independent. 
Joun W. TayYtor. 
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How Press Views 


President’s Talks 


MAJORITY OPPOSES HIS DOMESTIC 
POLICIES AS OUTLINED ON 
SPEAKING TOUR 











President Roosevelt's tour through 
the West, with speeches defining the 
policies of the Administration, has been 
followed by the newspapers with edi- 
torials which show only limited support 
for the Executive, except in his state- 
ment of foreign policy. 

His farm relief talk in Nebraska 
brought disapproval from 73 per cent 
of the commenting papers, while 27 per 
cent of the editorials take the position that 
he is entitled to credit for increasing the 
income of the farmers. 

The Boulder Dam speech raised the 
issue of public competition with private 
business, in which 86 per cent of the 
comment represented the business point 
of view, while 14 per cent of the press 
conceded the value of his utility yard- 
sticks. 

The appeal at Los Angeles for unity 
of liberals stirred only 20 per cent ap- 
proval, while 80 per cent found no com- 
mon interest among various liberal 
schools. No issue was raised by the 
newspapers in reply to his expressed de- 
termination at San Diego to keep aloof 
from foreign conflicts. 


NEWSPAPER editors, while recognizing that 

the President was cordially received in the 
communities in which his speeches were deliv- 
ered, find much to criticize in his enunciation 
of policies. 

On the President's support of the farm policy, 
comment of numerous newspapers represents a 
vigorous rejection of the theory of limited pro- 
duction. As to this question, the Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette (Rep.) argues: “The fact that we 
are not raising enough to meet our domestic 
demands also means that we are losing, or have 
already lost, important export markets. This is 
particularly serious with regard to cotton. We 
are supplying a very much reduced share of the 
world’s consumption of this staple, and cotton 
growing is being developed with feverish haste 
ip. other. countries.” 


FOREIGNERS BENEFIT 


“The AAA has socked the consumer, but not 
alone for the benefit of the American farmer. 
The foreign farmer is profiting, too.” 

“America is still looking for a permanent 
farm poliey,” declares the Roanoke (Va.) World- 
News (Dem.). “It does not find it either in the 
President’s Fremont speech or in the Republi- 
can statements.” 

~  Jnid6rsement and explanation of the Presi- 
dent's farm statement is given by the Nashville 
Tennessean (Dem.), with the argument: 

“The American farmer was suffering in a de- 
pression for several years before the balance of 
the country felt it, and nothing effective was 
done to relieve his plight and to stave off the 
crisis that broke with such disastrous conse- 
quences in 1929. 

“Something at last is being done and the re- 

sults are beginning to show.” 
, The Louisville Herald-Post (Ind.) remarks: 
“The proof.of the pudding—they (the farmers) 
know all about that; the pudding was theirs to 
eat.” 


CONSUMERS ‘RESTIVE’ 

Taking the opposition and criticizing the Ad- 
ministration, the Long Beach (Calif.) Press-Tele- 
gram (Rep.) holds that “the alliance between the 
Administration and agriculture has. been mu- 
tually profitable, but the consuming public grows 
restive as the old bogey of the high cost of liv- 
ing stalks abroad once more.” 

“Eastern workers,” states the Chester (Pa.) 
Times (Ind.), “are compelled to pay the rapidly 
increasing food prices out of wages only slightly 
advanced, if at all.” 

Destruction of liberty under the farm law is 
deplored by the Canton (Ohio) Repository (Ind.). 

Commenting on the speech in which the Pres- 
ident took up the subject of organized liberalism, 
the Richmond (Va.) News-Leader (Dem.) voices 
the judgment: “We cannot disregard the long 
yesterdays of history. Nor can we believe that 
any New Deal will be permanent if it disdains 
either the limitations of democratic govern- 
ment or disregards the ability of the nation to 
pay its bills.” 

“Mr. Roosevelt,” remarks the Baltimore Sun 
(Dem.), “believes that the faith of a liberal is 
profound belief, not only in the capacities of in- 
dividual men and women, but in the effective- 
ness of people helping one another.” 


UNITY DIFFICULT 

“There is significance in the fact that when he 
asked them to unite, he was asking something 
next to impossible,” declares the Boston Tran- 
script (Rep.), while the Philadelphia Inquirer 
condemns liberal standards with the query: 
“What sort of concession can be make to those 
who demand pensions or annuities for a very 
large proportion of the people?” 

Speaking in harmony with those who find no 
attack on private business in the Boulder Dam 
speech, the Hartford Courant (Rep.) states: 
“The President is strenuously endeavoring to 
give the impression that ‘normalcy’ has returned 
to the national life. The public desires it ferv- 
ently, but it cannot be blamed if it regards the 
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optimistic assurances of the President with some 
skepticism.” 

On the other hand the Charleston (W. Va.) 
Daily Mail (Rep.) declares that “it is the con- 
tinuing policy of the Administration to promote 
publicly owned competitive projects.” 

“Boulder Dam,” in the judgment of the Provi- 
dence Journal (Ind.) “heralds a competitive 
contest between Government and private agen- 
cies in the field of business.” 


FOREIGN ENTANGLEMENTS 

But the Wall Street Journal (Ind.) raises the 
question of what will be America’s attitude to 
strict neutrality if it refuses to export for the 
benefit of belligerents the products of our farms, 
mines and factories. It says: 

“Until we come nearer to a final answer to that 
question the weight of our ‘stern determination 
to avoid those perils that will endanger our peace 
with the world’ will remain an unknown quan- 
tity. Preaching the gospel of peace and only 
preaching it will not keep us unentangled and 
free.” 

Holding that the San Diego address was “Mr. 
Roosevelt at his best,” the New York Herald- 
Tribune (Rep.), in harmony with all commenting 
papers, says: “The only people whom the Presi- 


dent’s words will disappoint are those Europeans 








Clash of Opinion 
On Mine Peace 


EDITORS EVENLY DIVIDED AS TO 
BENEFITS AND _ DISADVAN- 
TAGES OF AGREEMENT 











Marked disagreement as to benefits or 
disadvantages in the settlement of the 
strike in the soft-coal mines is found in 
press comments. A new agreement on 
wages is called by 50 per cent of the 
press a common sense development in in- 
dustry; which means a higher standard 
of living and a period of good will ex- 
tending through 18 months. In the opin- 
ion of 50 per cent of the newspapers, the 
concessions to labor are made at the ex- 
pense of consumers, with a possibility 
that they will not cure the ills of mining 
and may cause a change from soft coal to 
various substitutes. 


HE ONE CERTAIN THING about the coal 

agreement, in the judgment of the editors 

of the country, is that remarkable speed was 

shown in finding the way to end the strike, and 

that there is a definite agreement which will be 
unchanged for a year and a half. 

“An exchange of tokens of good will” is com- 
mended by the San Francisco Chronicle (Rep.). 
The common sense involved in the development 
is emphasized by the Buffalo Times (Ind.). The 
favorable effect on business in the mining re- 
gions is pointed out by the Connellsville (Pa.) 
Courier (Ind.) and the Morgantown (W. Va.) 
Dominion-News (Dem.). 


PRAISE FOR BOTH SIDES 

The Pittsburgh Post-Gazette (Rep.), commends 
both sides for “holding to the sound principle of 
continuing operation of the mines.” 

That the improved conditions are achieved at 
the expense of the consuming public is contended 
by the Buffalo Evening News (Rep.) and the 
New Orleans Times-Picayune (Dem.). The pros- 
pect of a turning to substitutes is brought out by 
the Jackson (Miss.) Daily News (Dem.) and the 
Roanoke (Va.) World-News (Dem.). 

The LaCrosse (Wis.) Tribune commends both 
the mine operators and the mine workers for 
their willingness to make concessions to avert 
serious labor troubles. This settlement, the 
Tribune says, is evidence that labor troubles can 
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Cartoonist Brown in Akron (Ohio) Beacon Journal | 


If He Really Wants to Know 





Trying Voluntary Codes 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT has delegated to the 

Federal Trade Commission and the skeleton- 
ized NRA authority to supervise the setting up of 
“voluntary codes.” He retains power to approve 
such agreements under the joint resolution 
adopted by Congress after the Supreme Court 
had spoken in the Schechter case. * * * One vol- 
untary code has already been reported. It has 
been drawn by and for the wholesale tobacco in- 
dustry, and was adopted at a conference said 
by the Federal Trade Commission to represent 
96 per cent of the industry. It stops far short of 
the elaborate regulations which governed manu- 
facturers and wholesalers of tobacco under the 
Blue Eagle—New York Times (Dem.), 

x*** 


OLUNTARY AGREEMENTS among_ business 
men are meaningless unless they can be en- 
forced. The era of the codes indicated how ready 
some leaders in business, even, were to break 
the codes, when they found it could be done with 
impunity. What force, then, would voluntary 


agreements have, if there were no legal authority, 


behind them?—Muskegon Chronicle 


ST 
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who are hoping and plotting to inveigle Amer- 
ica into the Italo-Ethiopian conflict.” 


be ended by negotiation. 


(Mich,) 
x (Ind). j 











(Editor’s Note—Letters are selected 
on the basis of minimum inierest to 
readers. Excerpts only can be pub- 
lished because of limited space. Com- 
munications not intended for publica- 
tion should be so marked.) 


Says Tide Is Turning 

Sir:—Governor Talmadge is right 
when he tells the American people 
that, had Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 
during his campaign for the Presidency, 
told the American people that he in- 
tended to do the things that have been 
done since his inauguration, he would 
not have carried a single county in 
these United States of America. 

Whether or not you realize it, you have 
perhaps done more than any other pub- 
lication in America not only to awaken 
her citizenry fo the dangers, but you 
have, in effect, “stopped” the President 
and his advisers, aiders and abettors in 
their headlong course to accomplish the 
Sovietizing of the United States. 

Ever since President Roosevelt took off 
the mask underneath which he was smil- 
ingly operating, at his now famous press 
conference, following the unanimous 
decisions of the Supreme Court, last 
May, overrulitig some of his plans to 
regiment the American people, and his 
real objectives became all too mani- 
fest, the tide has been steadily turn- 
ing against him and his advisers. 

It is my honest opinion he will lose 
Ohio by over 200.000 in 1956. 

CHARLES GERHARDT. 
Circleville, Ohio. 
x*x«re 
Best President Yet 

Sir:—Our beloved President has the 
acknowledgement of the world as most 
courageous, sincere, and _ surpassing 
every President we ever had. * * * 
Franklin D. Roosevelt will go down in 
history as the great liberator from 
parasitism, hypocritism, disguisesism 
and self-interestism. * * * In 1936 he will 
carry every State. * * * We will send 
him a Congress that will support him 
and help him. God bless our President. 
Winlock, Wash. J. KRAUSE. 

x** 


The Collectivist Trend 

Sir:—In President Roosevelt's recent 
address to Young Democrats he as- 
sumed a position and made an argu- 
ment which he has often made before: 
namely, that anyone who does not ap- 
prove of any of the many changes in 
our governmental system which he pro- 
poses must be unprogressive, reaction- 
ary and what he calls a Tory—a term 
which, if history is understood, will be 
seen to be unapplicable to any class of 
people in this country. 

The question which we should ask 
ourselves, if we really desire improve- 
ment, is: Who-are, in fact, the true 
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progressives? Are they the people who 
propose many new and radical changes 
at once without giving any strong ar- 
gument for their soundness, or are they 
the men who through years of thought, 
labor and argument have brought about 
great improvements? 

It can be safely said that, among the 
men who have been in any way re- 
sponsible for improvements in our 
country, few if any approve of more 
than a small part of the many inno- 
vations which Mr. Roosevelt wants to 
introduce with a stroke of the pen. 

To judge from their own writings, 
many of Mr. Roosevelt’s most trusted 
advisers are, frankly, believers in the 
economic theories advocated by Karl 
Marx and, while there are unquestion- 
ably many Democrats who do not be- 
lieve in these theories, the Democratic 
votes in Congress have almost solidly 
supported every measure which had a 
Marxian tendency. 

With Roosevelt and his advisers as 
leaders of the Democratic party, Marx- 
ian Socialism is the real issue in the 
country. The aim of. the Marxist is 
shelter for the incompetent, while the 
aim of persons of creative ability is 
generally to bring productive increase 
by giving opportunity to the able. 
Erie, Pa. W. L. R. EMMETT. 

xe 


Grateful to President 

Sir:—We still are grateful to Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt for giving us food and 
fuel so that we did not starve or freeze. 
* * * We hear so much about saving 
the Constitution, but so little about sav- 
ing the people. Which is more im- 
pertant, may I ask? 

MRS. F. W. LAMB. 

Bridgewater, Mass. 
x**rk 
Rising Living Costs 

Sir:—In comparing “Food Prices To- 
day and Yesterday” in your issue of 
Sept. 23, the comparison is incomplete 
without “Income Today and Yesterday.” 
* * * When, as at present, prices in- 
crease out of proportion to income, the 
ability to purchase is very much af- 
fected. And it is that disproportionate 
increase of prices against which the 
people are complaining. 

President Roosevelt’s endeavor to 
force a “more abundant life” through- 
out the nation by processing taxes, crop 
reduction, killing pigs, etc., is merely 
reducing the standard of living of the 
people—a less abundant life than that 
to which they have been accustomed 
throughout many “horse and buggy” 
years. W. A. KELLY. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

x*re 


Have to Pay the Fiddler 


Sir:—Congratulations to Mr. 


Law- 


Mo 





curred to me: If the policies that have 
been pursued by Mr. Roosevelt and his 
advisers have been good for business and 
the country, just why would a breath- 
ing spell be necessary? * * * 
Inflating credit, upon the already 
badly inflated credit condition, which 
has been brought about by the forcing 
of Government bonds upon the banks 
of the country, is most certainly build- 
ing a house upon sand. When the forces 
of liquidation are loosed in a few jears 
by the same men who, acting upon 
their discretionary powers, will think the 
time ripe for liquidating, it will cause a 
catastrophe in this country even greater 
than that we have been experiencing for 
the past four or five years, which was 
primarily caused by the discretionary 
action of the Federal Reserve Board, 
in permitting and encouraging the easy 
credit period of 1922-1929, and then act- 
ing again upon their discretion, pulling 
the whole works to pieces, in 1929. * * * 
I’m leaving the banking business. I 
do not want to ke around when the 
next smash comes. It is inevitable. 
Los Fresnos, Tex. NOLAN TAYLOR. 
xe 


“The Price of ‘Peace’ ” 

Sir:—I have read the editorial page 
of your Sept. 23 issue, and I am much 
impressed by the timeliness of what you 
have said. You have written clearly and 
forcefully what many of us feel. 
Surely the influence of the United States 
ought in some way to be cast vigorously 
on the side of preventing world war in 
this emergency. 

HOWARD BRAUCHER. 
New York City. 


rence on his splendid and timely arti- 
cles. Power to him, and may he con- 
tinue his work to educate the country 
to the dangers we are facing from the 
present Administration, who are wasting 
money like “drunken sailors.” 

The headache will follow soon, as the 
“fiddler” must be paid. Then the coun- 
try will awaken. I hope it is in time. 
Ada, Okla. R. H. NERCA, 

xk * 


Renaming the New Deal 

Sir:—The New Deal is no longer new 
—it is now a depressingly old story. So 
it seems about time that the New Deal- 
ers formally scrapped their name and 
adopted something else. Of course, they 
might (as they often do) call themselves 
Democrats, but that is only a sort of 
stage name and makes no more sense 
than calling themselves vegetarians, 
nudists or Buddhists. No, they need a 
new, descriptive name with an appro- 
priate dignity about it. 

With all fitting modesty, I think I 
have found just the name for them— 
the Noodles. This perserves something 
of the sound of “New Deal” (i. e., it is 
evolutionary, not revolutionary); it is 
pleasantly euphonious; it clearly sug- 
gests a government that rushes in 
where angels might well fear to tread, 
and it fits in splendidly with the al- 
phabet soup motif. What more can 
they ask? H. M. 
New York City. 

x*x** 
Ohioans Disagree 

Sir:—Your publication is so unreason- 
ably prejudiced against every act of the 
present Administration that I marvel 
that even a Republican can read it. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. BZ. &. 





Sir:—Your editorial of Sept. 23 is a 
masterpiece. I am a Republican, but 
also a student of history; and I am en- 
tirely in sympathy with your pronounce- 
ments about “ostrich-head nationalism.” 
Lansing, Mich. G. N. FULLER. 

x** 


For St. Lawrence Seaway 

Sir:—Our five Great Lakes cover a 
large section of our Northern and East- 
ern States having a population of over 
40 million people. Their coming seaway 
is all finished for large ocean steamers, 
but 57 miles (only to be deepened) and 
this is the last and final Government 
seaway work necessary. Why should not 
this large territory producing a large 
percentage of all our country’s products 
reach the markets of many of our large 
cities and all the markets of the world? 
Why sidetrack and discriminate against 
the natural commercial and living rights 
of all that large section? There never 
has been stated by the opposition’ one 
fair or business reason for this 
“hold-up.” ROBERT R. DUNN. 
Westbrook, Conn. 





Sir:—Permit me to express my ap- 
preciation of your unbiased and scholarly 
treatment of the news of the day, and 
your wisdom concerning the problems of 
today and the way out. May the Lord 
raise up many more of your kind. 
Jewett, Ohio. D. H. FUNK. 

x**« 


Townsendism in Colorado 

Sir:—This State is fast becorfing a 
network of clubs and of people who are 
demanding that their plea on the 
Townsend Plan be heard, and the man 
who seeks a congressional job and fat 
pay roll in the 1936 campaign will do 
well to heed the cry of his people. 
President Roosevelt has so far turned a 
deaf ear to any plan save hisown. “The 
voice of the people will not be denied.” 
Holly, Colo. MAUD BLAIR. 

x** * 

Fears Credit Inflation 

Sir:—After having read Mr. Howard’s 
letter to Mr. Roosevelt, and the Presi- 
dent’s answer to it, this thought oc- 
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Budget Promise 
Divides Editors 


MAJORITY SHARES OPTIMISM OF 
PRESIDENT; LARGE MINOR- 
ITY IS SKEPTICAL 











President Roosevelt’s optimistic state- 
ment on the Federal budget, based on the 
hope of improved business, appears to 56 
per cent of the press to be reasonable; but 
44 per cent of the newspapers feel that 
his estimates lack substantial support. 
All of the editors find in the report an 
overshadowing thought that the balanc- 
ing of the budget must soon be a reality. 


| IS OBSERVED in all comments on the Fed- 

eral budget statement that calculations must 
be seriously affected by the revival of agitation 
for the soldiers’ bonus, and by the President’s 
determination to meet any adverse court de- 
cision on the AAA by raising money for farm 
payments without resort to the processing 
taxes. 

“The budget cannot be balanced under exist- 
ing tax schedules, unless the prosperity of 1928- 
29 is greatly exceeded in the near future, which 
no one really looks for, or unless Government 
spending is sharply reduced,” asserts the Balti- 
more Sun (Dem.). 


JUST A FOREWORD? 


“In its general aspects, the President’s discus- 
sion of the budget is highly preliminary,” con- 
cludes the Wall Street Journal (Ind.), explain- 
ing that “it is no more than a preface to an ade- 
quate and serious treatment of the problem of 
national finance.” 

“The President's calculations,” according to 
the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin (Rep.), “in 
addition to the doubtful factor of no increased 
expenditure, are based on continuation of busi- 
ness improvement and corresponding increased 
yield of taxes. This expectation, founded on in- 
dications from many fields, is reasonable. It is 
further based on the calculation of speedy de- 
cline of Federal expenditure for emergency ac- 
tivities, that is, for relief.” 


BOOST TO CONFIDENCE 

“Mr. Roosevelt's statement should fortify the 
confidence with which a majority today seem 
to regard the nation’s economic situation,” ad- 
vises the Asheville (N. C.) Times (Dem.). 

“He assumes that the tide of recovery is now 
running so strongly that the Government will 
be able to cut relief costs and to apply larger 
revenues toward bringing the budget into bal- 
ance,” remarks the New York Times (Dem.). 
That journal agrees that “the whole future 
hinges on industrial. recovery.” 

“If Mr. Roosevelt or any other official of the 
New Deal”, in the opinion of the Buffalo Evening 
News (Rep.), “thinks that the nation’s deficit can 
be diminished without the levying of heavy taxes, 
he is deluding himself and the American public.” 


NEED OF NEW TAXES 


“The nation will be disposed to suspect”, avers 
the Minneapolis Tribune (Ind), “that the defla- 
tion of the New Deal's spending program will be 
a long and arduous procedure.” 

Indorsing the President’s favorable attitude, 
the Scranton (Pa.) Times (Dem.) declares that 
there is “the indisputable and admitted fact that 
business and industry are going forward, that 
conditions generally are getting better, and we 
are moving ahead.” That paper concludes: 
“Statements like the one made by the President 
and which can be backed by facts and figures, 
can not help but aid in recovery and put an end 
to the depression which has gripped the country 
for the post six years.” 

The Charlotte (N. C.) Observer (Dem.) makes 
the comment: “The really heartening circum- 
stance, however, arises over the evidence that 
Mr. Roosevelt is seeing the budget in its uglier 
aspects and proposes to govern his future poli- 
cies accordingly.” 





Quips in the News 


Pithy Comments by Nation’s Edi- 
tors on Various Events of the Day 


x * * 


Logical Crop Program 
Farmers say the larger their crops are the less 
actual profit they make. The moral seems to be 
to throw some seeds into a flower pot and retire. 
—Saginaw Daily News. 
i | 


Practical Forethought 
New WYork announces the only objectionless 
plan for helping the unemployment situation. 
They’re going to install nineteen thousand new 
park benches for next summer.—Boston Tran- 
script. 
x * * 
Vain Enterprise 
Scottish Rite Masons, meeting in Cleveland, 
have decided to finance a crusade against in- 
sanity. Unfortunately the effort comes too late 
to affect the Fall campaign.—Buffalo Times. 
* ee 2 
Needed: New Deal Guide 
More than 6,000 writers and research workers 
are to write a guide to the United States as a 
relief job. If they would write a guide either to 
or for the New Deal, they might perform a real 
public service—Newark (N. J.) Evening News. 
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3S THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT | minishing the yield.” 


poaching on state revenue pre- 
serves? Or vice versa? 

Maybe there is a little of each. 
At any rate, in some 800 cases, both 
Federal and State governments 
have found the same _ hunting 
grounds to be satisfactory for re 
plenishing the public treasury. 

This situation is made known by 
the Public Administration Clear- 
ing House 

Of course, all 800 sources do not 
provide prolific revenue, but at least 
seven of them are major sources of 
Government receipts. Incomes and 
luxuries bear the brunt of this 
double-barreled attack. 

The big seven are: The personal 
income tax, the corporation income 
tax, inheritance and estate taxes, 
taxes on admissions to amusement 
places, tobacco tax, alcoholic bev- 
erage taxes, and the gasoline tax. 


CONFLICTING TAXATION 

The Interstate Commission on 
Conflicting Taxation has just re- 
ported to the Clearing House on 
this conflict. Although the Federal 
Government, it points out, “suffers 
comparatively less from the present 
lack of orderliness in intergovern- 
mental fiscal relations than do the 
States es their subdivisions,” it has 
a “vital interest in conserving the 
yield” of these common sources, 
principally because “the States and 
their subdivisions are at liberty to 
seize upon types of taxes which they 
are not as well fitted to administer 
as is the Federal Government,” and 
because, “in the case of many taxes, 
there is a point beyond which the 
rate cannot be raised without di- 


The situation has its evils, the re- 
port points out. For example, un- 
der the system of “independent and 
competitive utilization of the same 
type of taxes * * * there is no pos- 
sibility of exercising any . effective 
control over the burden of taxation 
on bases which are shared in com- 
mon.” 

States are suffering from the fis- 
cal individualism of the Federal 
Government” as well as “their own 
individualism in their relation with 
each other.” Municipalities and 
other governmental units “as crea- 
tures of the states” are “limited to 
such revenue sources as the states 
prescribe for them.” As a result, 
“their only considerable revenue 
source is the general property tax,” 
which “has been squeezed dry.” 


REVENUE SOURCES DEPLETED 

Continues the report: 

The competition between the Fed- 
eral and State governments makes 
it difficult for the States to raise 
needed revenues or adopt new 
financial programs until they know 
what Washington intends to do. 
Interstate competition makes it hard 


for one State to adopt certain new | 


forms of taxation or change exist- 


ing levies to more socially desirable | 


rates, said the Commission. 
The report lists 
evils: 


claims to taxing jurisdictions result 
in unjust double taxation. An op- 
portunity is presented for the avoid- 
ance of certain types of State tax- 


ation, such as the sales tax, under | 


the protection of the Interstate 
Commerce Clause. 


} State and Federal 


the additional | 


Overl i nd conflicting State | 
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[Sources Depleted by Federal Levies—Wisconsin Legislature] 


Ends Long Session— War on Criminals 





division of tax administering func- 
tions, results in excessive costs, 
bootlegging and tax evasion. 


Four major steps should be taken | 
to remedy the situation, say those | 


who have made the study. There 
should be a centralization of ad- 
ministration; second, certain credit 
should be allowed for payment of 
State tax when paying Federal tax; 
third, the tax field should be segre- 
gated into exclusive zones for the 
Governments, 
respectively; and fourth, there 
should be intergovernmental com- 
ity to be made effective through in- 
terstate reciprocity and retaliation, 
and promotion of uniform State laws 
and administration. 

So important is the strengthening 
of the tax system to “the mainte- 
nance of our Government credit and 
the avoidance of harmful! inflation,’ 
in the opinion of the trustees of the 
Twentieth Century Fund, Inc., that 
a comprehensive survey of taxation 
in the United States is to be imme- 
diately undertaken by the Fund. 
The officials declared, in announc- 
ing the study, that the “tax situ- 
ation at the present time is cha- 
otic.” 

x* ere 


S° GLAD is Pennsylvania to get 
anything in delinquent taxes that 
it has waived penalties. 

The last legislature provided that 
if those who owe the Common- 
wealth paid up by November 1, their 
penalties would be abated. It also 
worked out an installment payment 
schedule. 

Now the Dauphin County Treas- 
urer has announced that any 
amounts which citizens wish to pay 
will be accepted without question. 

x*erk 

FEES THAT STRAYED 
OST: 152 one hundred dollar 
checks from beverage manufac- 
turers in payment for licenses, en 
route through corridors of California 


State Capitol from State board of | 


equalization to treasury. 

As a result, the State Finance Di- 
rector has recommended the crea- 
tion of a new department of rev- 
enues to collect all State taxes. 

x*«ek 


ENSIGN OF HOUSEWIVES’ REVOLT 


 mEEDS OF A POTATO PARTY are 
being sown in New York. 
Irate housewives of the Empire 
State are rebelling against food 
prices, according to word received 
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and how to 


All day long he sprays the office with the sud of letters 


being typed, the banging of machines, the clanging of 


bells. His daily toll—the total cost of noise—~is terrific. 


20 per cent in staff energy. 30 per cent in executive effi- 
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Cut that cost with the new Silent L C Smith type- 
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a trial of this revolutionary typewriter. 
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eliminate him! 


SILENCE without SACRIFICE 


LC SMITH 


by a feminine member of the Legis- 
lature. The symbol of the rebels is | 
| a badge bearing a picture of the 
lowly potato. 
x*kere 


LONG WISCONSIN SESSION 
HE Wisconsin lawmakers have | 
finally gone to their respective | 

homes after legislating for 262 days 

on matters from serving cheese in 
restaurants to marathons, from 
changing railroad signs to Indian | 
holidays, 

Some of the new statutes involve: 
Changing to “railroad crossing” 
signs which now read “look out for 
the cars”; requiring canoes to carry 
life - preservers; 
compelling tav- 
ern owners to 
put the manu- 
facturer’s name 
on the beer taps 
in their estab- 
lishments; set- 
ting aside July4 
as Independence 
Day for the Red 
Man, too; order- 
ing restaurants Governor La Follette 
to serve two-thirds of an ounce of 
butter and a similar amount of 
cheese with meals costing 25 cents; 
and limiting marathons based on 
physical endurance to 16 hours in 
one day and six days a month. 

Governor La Follette has signed 
and made into law the $50,197,074 
budget bill placed on his desk by 
the lawmakers. Thus he ended a 
considerable controversy in accept- 
ing the measure as the Senate had 
insisted upon it, rather than as he 
had wanted it. 

The budget is $6,600,000 more than 
that required in the Schmedeman 
administration, the increases being 
accounted for largely by appropri- 
ations for old age and mothers’ 
pensions, aid for elementary schools, 
and to provide better working con- 
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| Of The United States News, published ye | 
at Washington, D. C., for October 1, 1935 
District of Columbia 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
District of Columbia aforesaid, personally | 
appeared James lL. Bray, who, having been | 
duly sworn according to law, deposes and says | 
that he is the Publisher of the The United 
} States News, and that the following is, to the 
his knowledge and belief a true state- 
ment of the ownership, management (and if a| 
daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the afore-| 
| said publication for the date shown in the} 
| shove caption, required by the Act of August 
| 24, 1912, embodied tn Section 411 Postal Laws | 
and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this 
| form, to wit 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: Publisher, James L. Bray, Wash- 
ington, D, C.; Editor, David Lawrence, Wash- 
| ington, D. C.: Managing Editor, C. G. Marshall, 
Wasihngton, D.C.; Business Manager, Art Brown, 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a cor- 
poration, its name and address must be stated 
}and also immediately thereunder the names 
} and addresses of stockholders owning or hold- 
ing one per cent or more of total amount of 
stock. If not owned by a corporation, the 
names and addresses of the individual owners 
must be given If owned by a firm, company, 
or other unincorporated concern, its name 
an address, as well as those of each indi- 
vidual member, must be given (The United 
States News Publishing Corporation, Washing- 
tion, D. C.; (all voting stock) E. C. Lawrence. 
Washington, D C.; Holders of more than one 
per cent non-voting Preferred Stock No Par 
Value received in exchange tor The United 
States Daily Publishing Corporation nerane 
under reorganization plan The es | 
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} man, Trugtees for Estate (Principal bene 
ficiaries Continental Illinois National Bank & 
‘o., Chicago, I1l.; National City Bank 

York, New York; Central Republic 
s Chicago, Ill., and others); Schmidt 
‘o., Buffalo, N, Y.; Samuel 8 Fels, Phila- 

| delphia, Pa.; Kane & Co., New York, N. Y. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees 
and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds 
mortgages, or other securities are: (If there 
}are none, so state.) David Lawrance, Wash 
ington, D. ¢ Association for Works of Mercy, 
Washington, D. C. (Mortgage real estate.) 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giv- 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders, 
and security holders, if any. contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security holdera | 
as they appear upon the books of the com- 
pany but also, in cases where the stockholder | 
or security holder appears upon the books 
of the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person or | 
corporation for whom such trustee is acting 
is given, also that the said two paragraphs | 
contain statements embracing affiant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances 
| and conditions under which stockholders and | 
|} security holders who do not appear upon the} 
| books of the company as trustees, hold stock 
and securities in a capacity other than that 
| of a bona file owner; and this affiant has no/ 
reason to believe that any other person, asso- 
| elation or corporation has any interest direct | 
or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by him 
| 5 That the average number of copies of 
each issue of this publication sold or distrib- 
| uted, through the mails or otherwise, to paid 
| subscribers during the twelve months preced- 
| ing the date shown above is — (This in- 
formation is required from daily publications 


only.) 
JAMES L. BRAY, 
Publisher | 
Sworn to and eubeeribed before me this ist 
day of October, 1935 
[Seal] HORACE 
My commission expires Nov. 14, 
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ditions for employes in penal and 
charitable institutions. 

The Governor refused to sign the 
so-called excess profits tax on in- 
comes, designed to raise around $2,- 
000,000 for the biennium for high 
school aids. The reasons for the 
executive’s stand were that it would 
not raise sufficient revenue,-and it 
would “impose unjustifiable hard- 
ships” on small taxpayers. He hinted 
that if a special session were called 
he would include high school did as 
one of the reasons for the call. 

**re 
THREE LEGISLATURES AT WORK 
ON OCT 21, the Louisiana Legisla- 
ture had been adjourned 20 
days. Therefore, the last legislative 
mandates of the late Huey P. Long, 
37 of them, came into effect. 

He was in the act of guiding them 
through the law-making machinery 
when a bullet ended his career. But 
the momentum of the start carried 
them through and onto the statute 
books of the State in due course of 
time. 

Mississippi lawmakers were called 
to the Capital, October 1, to work 
out “emergency and remedial” 
measures submitted to them by 
Gov. Conner. 

The Texas Legislature session 
grows more stormy as liquor 
control, old-age pensions, and taxes 
are being discussed heatedly on the 
floor of each house. Occasionally, 
there is a sprinkling of such talk as 
impeachment of certain State of- 
ficials. 

x*re 


STATES’ WAR ON CRIME 

‘HE CRIMINAL is in for it. New 

York State, under the leadership 
of Governor Lehman, has been 
seriously considering him and the 
problems he creates, in a special 
conference during the week. 

Especially have attacks been 
launched against the “political pil- 
lars” of crime. A movement for uni- 
versal finger-printing gained sup- 
port. 

Meanwhile, New Jersey is pre- 
paring to play host to representa- 
tives of at least 34 States who will 
foregather in the State House at 
Trenton, Oct. 11 and 12, to talk 
over the matter of cooperating 
against crime by means of inter- 
state compacts. Such compacts were 
authorized by Congress in 1934. 

Some of the uses for interstate 











crime compacts would be: Power to 
cross political boundary lines in “hot 
pursuit” of criminals; extension of 
authority of peace officers to serve 
process in more than one State 
(not “hot pursuit” cases); elimina- 
tion of the customary rendition pro- 
cedure in the return of fugitives; 
provision for the securing of out- 





of-State witnesses for attendance at 
criminal trials; joint supervision of 
parole and simplification of the ree 
turn of the parole violators; estab- 
lishment of joint agencies, such as 
cooperative radio stations; teletype 
systems; bureaus of investigation, 
of statistics; crime laboratories, and 
joint police unit or border patrol. 








Here’s Very Fast Way 
to “Alkalize” 
Acid-Indigestion awny 








Amazingly Fast Relief Now from 
“Acid Indigestion” Over. 'ndulgence, 
Nausea, and Upsets 


If you want really quick relief from 
an upset or painful stomach condi- 
tion — arising from acidity follow- 
ing over-eating, smoking, mixtures 
of foods or stimulants—just try this: 


Take—2 teaspoonfuls of Phillips’ 
Milk of Magnesia in a full glass 
of water. OR — 2 Phillips’ Milk 
of Magnesia Tablets, the exact 
equivalent of the liquid form. 


This acts to almost immediately 
alkalize the whole stomach content. 
Neutralizes the acids that cause 
headaches, nausea, and indigestion 
pains. You feel results at once. 

Try it. AND —if you are a fre- 
quent sufferer from “‘acid stomach,” 


use Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia 30 
minutes after meals. You'll forget 
you have a stomach! 

When you buy, see that any box 
or bottle you accept is clearly 
marked “Genuine Phillips’ Milk of 




















NEW CONDITIONS 


IN MY WORK 


WHERE DO YOU GO FROM HERE? 


OU’RE like a million other 

’ men today~—you’ re facing a big 

question. The late depression 
turned business topsy-turvy and now 
the “New Deal’’—the rebuilding 
period—stares you in the face. 

Where you are “going from here” 
is a question you want answered right 
if you expect to get ahead—progress 

~grow instead of standing still. 

Are the things that are happening 
today going to help or hinder you— 
what will they mean in an 
check? Where will they put you 
ten, twenty years from now? 

How can you take full advantage 
of this time—this period of oppor- 
tunity? We believe you will find the 
answer here—a suggestion—a recom- 
mendation the soundness of which 
can be proven to you as it has been 
to thousands of other men. 

The whole trend today—legisla- 
tion, spirit,saction—is to put men 
back to work, raise earning and 
spending power, give every man a fair 
chance to work out his own salvation. 

The road to success remains un- 
changed but, bear this in mind, what 
it takes to win is radically different! 

Different—because business men 
are older and wiser—because the 
crash of ’29 proved many old busi- 
ness methods were unsound. 

No employer today would dare 
risk an important post in the hamds 
of a man who wf po learned the 
lesson of ’29. Why should he, when 
right at this moment he can pick and 
choose and get almost any man he 
wants at his own price? 


Business organizations are rebuild- 
ing—tesegnarning for the new condi- 
tions. Before it is over, every man 
and every method will be judged in 
the cold light of reason and experi- 
ence—then dropped, remade or re- 
tained. This spells real opportunity for 
the man who can meet the test—but 
heaven help the man who still tries 
to meet today’s problems from yes- 
terday’  caietetGer dente: 
tude still jobless there are sure to be 
many frantically eager to prove him 
wrong and take his place. 


Some Men Have Found 
the Answer 


Seeing these danger signs, many ag- 
gressive men and women are quietly 
training at home—are wisely build- 
ing themselves for more efficient ser- 
vice to their employers. 

You naturally ask, ‘‘Has your 
training helped men withstand con- 
ditions of the last few years?” 

Our answer is to point to a file of 
letters from thousands of our students 
reporting pay raises and promotions 
while bysiness was at its lowest ebb— 
together with a myriad of others tell- 
ing of greater success during these 
recent months of recovery. 

Amazing evidence is ready for 
your investigation. We have assem- 
bled much of it in a booklet that is 
yours for the asking, along with a 
new and vitally interesting pamphlet 
on your business field. 

This is a serious study of the pos- 
sibilities and opportunities in that 
field. It is certain to contain an 


‘LaSalle Extension University 


answer to vital questions botherin 
you today about your own work an 
earning power. 

Send for these booklets—coupon 
brings them free. Be sure to check 
the LaSalle training that interests 
you most. We will tell you also how 
you can meet and take fullest ad- 
vantage of today’s situation. No cost 
or obligation—so why not mail the 
coupon now? 





Dept. 10348-R CHICAGO 
Please send me—without cost or obli- 
gation—full information about how I 
can, through your training, equip my- 
self for the new problems and oppor- 
tunities in the business field I have 
checked. 
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AR THREATS upset “breathing spell’; 
cause changed plans. 
: + © 
Effect on the United States of trouble 
abroad. England seeks aid for “sanctions.” 
What embargo would mean. 
“tS 
How real is threat of war spread? 
* * * 
Domestic recovery still dominates Wash- 
ington thought. New Deal prepares for Su- 
preme Court jolts. 


* es 
Dr. Tugwell has a new housing program. 
* * 


Wwe IN AFRICA, threatening to spread, takes 
the wind from a “breathing spell” for Amer- 
ican business; overshadows all else. 

Is England to be drawn into a fight with Italy? 
Might Hitler take the chance to pounce on 
Austria? 

Will the League of Nations try to bar world 
trade with Italy?- If it does, what would the 
United States do? 

Would this country agree to shut off trade 
with Italy? Has the President given a clue to 
his attitude? What is the meaning of our neu- 
trality policy? 

Is this a body blow to budding world re- 
covery? 

Where do American farmers come out? What 
repercussions are expected in American busi- 
ness? Who stands to gain; who to lose? 

Those and other questions are in the minds of 
the highest Government officials. 


RECOVERY AFFECTED 


Few positive answers are given. But, from 
President Roosevelt down, American officials 
take a profoundly serious view of the situation. 
They recognize dangers ahead, and admit prob- 
able direct effects on the recovery getting under 
way in this country. 

The course of action, even now, begins to take 
shape. 

Mr. Roosevelt says that America will remain 
“unentangled and free.” 

Britain decides not to “go it alone” in opposing 


sad 
—Wide World 

BUSINESS AND WAR 
Three well-known Americans discuss foreign 
affairs at a dinner given by the Army Ord- 
nance Association. Left to right: Bernard 
Baruch, head of the War Industries Board 
during the World War; Newton D. Baker, Sec- 
retary of War in the Wilson Cabinet; and 
Patrick J. Hurley, Secretary of War in the 

Hoover Cabinet. 











Italy; to depend rather on united action to ap- 
ply economic pressure. 


PROBLEM OF SANCTIONS 


But can the United States remain “unentangled 
and free” by joining the League of Nations to 
apply sanctions against the Italians? If it does 
not join, can these sanctions, if applied, be ef- 
fective? 

Expected United States policy calls for barring 
trade in direct implements of war, such as guns, 
Ships, airplanes and ammunition, with all bellig- 
erents. Congress has ordered that. 

As for barring trade in other manufactured 
goods, raw materials or farm products, the 
chances are slim. The United States, more likely, 
will insist that sea lanes be kept open for nor- 
mal trade by neutrals. 


The War and Business 


Currencies, Prices and Trade Un- 
settled by Conflict in Africa 


FFECT on American affairs of trouble abroad 

is seen in events of the day. 

Stock prices are unsettled, new uncertainties 
have risen to cloud the world business outlook 
that had been clearing. 

Raw material prices rise; war demands vast 
quantities of cotton, copper, nitrates, oil, iron 
and other materials. 

Currencies bob up and down; capital, timid, 
seeks a safe haven, so gold pours into the 
United States in huge quantities as the British 
pound sags and the franc and the guilder and 
the lira teeter on the brink. 


MONEY STABILIZATION OUT 

Money stabilization, first basic step in a re- 
turn to normal world trade, goes out the win- 
dow; the British, key to a deal, have other things 
to think about. 

Neville Chamberlain, Chancellor of the British 
Exchequer, arch conservative, sounds like an 
American money radical. He says: 
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African War Threatens Industry's ‘Breathing Spell-—How Conflict Affects Our 
Business—New Deal's Big Test in Supreme Court Approaches—New Housing Plan 
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SEARCHING FOR A PATH FOR A VOLUNTARY NRA 








—Underwood & Underwood 


Members of the Federal Trade Commission which is making an effort to bring about voluntary trade agreements in industry with the hope of es- 
tablishing universal fair trade practices and labor standards. Left to right: Commissioners Garland S. Ferguson, Jr., Charles H. March, Ewin L. 
Davis (Chairman), William A. Ayers, and Robert E. Freer. 








“In the present tense condition of affairs in 
Europe even the most tentative approach to 
stabilization is quite unthinkable.” Return to 
the gold standard he refers to as “a difficult ex- 
periment.” Thus the gold standard becomes an 
experiment to its guardian through a century. 

At home practical problems arise. 


FARM PRICES SPURT 

Grain prices soar; but the United States has 
little, if any, grain to sell to the world. Drought 
and AAA crop control combined to eliminate a 
surplus and to force this country to go abroad 
and buy grain for its own use. 

Cotton goes up; this time the United States 
has lots of cotton to sell and an intense desire 
to sell it. Lagging export trade in this staple is 
beginning to revive. Government reports show 
small cotton supplies abroad and rising demand. 

Foreigners begin to look for other farm prod- 
ucts, particularly fats, only to find that supplies 
in this country are below needs, necessitating 
imports by the United States. 

The result is that sentiment spreads through 
farming regions for an end to restrictions on 
production. 

Henry Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture, of- 
ficially noting that sentiment, feels called upon 
to warn farmers that war prosperity is a dan- 
gerous thing, resulting in a boom and then a 
collapse such as those which occurred during 
and after the World War. 

He is advising farmers not to be carried away 
by. the prospects of new war markets, but rather 
to hold to the New Deal control program. Ex- 
panding markets, Mr. Wallace recognizes, might 
upset his plans. 

Sales of scrap iron, oil and munitions of war 
rise. 

But chief interest centers on “sanctions” that 
might be applied against Italy and the part that 
the United States would play in them. 


THE EMBARGO LAW 

Congress has ordered: “That upon the out- 
break or during the progress of war between, or 
among, two or more foreign states, the Presi- 
dent shall proclaim such fact, and it shall there- 
after be unlawful to export arms, ammunition, 
or implements of war from any place in the 
United States, or possession of the United States, 
to any port of such belligerent states, or to any 
neutral port for transshipment to, or for the use 
of, a belligerent country.” 

Mr. Roosevelt already has listed the materials 
that would be embargoed on his proclamation of 
a war. The list includes no farm products, no 
raw materials, next to no non-military articles, 
unless airplanes ‘be considered such. It is con- 
fined strictly to weapons. 

But the British, talking of “sanctions” of an 
economic nature, would bar all foreign trade 
with Italy. To be effective, sanctions would re- 
quire the acceptance of their use by nearly all 
nations, including Germany, the United States 
and South American states. Soundings already 
are reported to determine the attitude of this 
country. 


AMERICA HESITATES 

Results are uncertain. Aside from barring 
trade in direct implements of war, this country 
is reported as unwilling to agree to restrict its 
normal business dealings. Germany, too, is de- 
scribed as a hold-out. 

So long as those sources of supply are open the 
Italians are prepared to laugh at the restrictiorg 
by other countries. 

But this time other considerations get at- 
tention. 

One is that neither Italy nor Ethiopia has pur- 
chased extensively in this country for war prep- 
aration. A second is that a form of financial 
“sanctions” already is applied by this country to 
Italy. American banks in concert with British 
banks are reported refusing credit. The Govern- 
ment, classing Italy as a war debt defaulter, 
bars new loans. 

Thus Italy, forced to pay cash, purchases care- 
fully. For years she has bought more than she 
sold in. the American market. Added purchases 
require shipments of gold, and her gold supplies 
are dwindling. 

Business men, farmers or others expecting a 
war boom from Italian buying alone would be 
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disappointed. Resources, Government officials 
point out, are not there to be tapped on any 
vast scale. , 

In the background, carefully watched, and 
leading to cautious preparation, is the chance 
that the affair in Ethiopia might turn into a 
free-for-all European fight. 

Mr. Roosevelt is reported on reliable authority 
to have told at least one visitor that in case of a 
big war he would be ready to embargo all foreign 
trade of this country if it threatened to involve 
us in the trouble. 


Will Hostilities Spread? 


Efforts of Nations to Prevent 
a Conflict in Europe 


H°wW REAL is the threat of a spread of trou- 
ble in Africa to a fight in the Mediterranean 
that might lead to European. war? 

Diplomats think the threat real enough for 
them to be deeply concerned. That concern is 
expressed by the President and by Cordell Hull, 
Secretary of State. 

But at the same time thought is given to a 
way out. ; 

Italy is reported to be prepared to smash 
quickly to her objectives in Ethiopia and then 
to be ready “to talk turkey.” 

She could do business on the basis of terri- 
torial concessions, or recognition of conquests 
already made by force of arms, and a sizeable 
loan to tide the country over a critical period. 


A SHORT CAMPAIGN? 


All talk is of a quick campaign, which readily 
could be over before the slow-moving League 
of Nations, and the equally slow-moving world 
diplomacy, determined upon any positive course 
of action to curb the Italians. 

As some Officials here see it, the world could 
afford to pay Mussolini handsomely to end his 
African adventure. 

The reason? 

Because once that threat to world peace is 
removed, pent-up recovery forces would be ex- 
pected to surge forward. Clearing of the pres- 
ent crisis would cause a quick revival of confi- 
dence in the ability of the nations to weather 


their immediate troubles without general 
fighting. 
THE CURRENCY TANGLE 


Great Britain, now cool toward any attempt 
to straighten out the world’s currency tangle, 
then might be interested in the proposals that 
the United States is prepared to make. 

The French and Dutch, seeking recovery 
through deflation, and having a hard time of it, 
could arrange for a compromise adjustment of 
their money in terms of gold, and get in line to 
join the recovery procession. 

Such is the line of talk heard in Washington, 
where optimism over the quality of the recovery 
movement in this country is tempered just now 
by fear that trouble abroad may cause its upset. 

Recent events, particularly reports that Great 
Britain is unprepared to act alone to check Italy, 
have added to the Belief in the State Department 
that the existing crisis will be weathered. 


Supreme Court Returns 


Fate of New Deal Policies Soon 
to Be Determined by Decisions 


HE DOMESTIC RECOVERY tune still domi- 
nates in the midst of a blast of war talk. 
President Roosevelt, away from Washington, 
played up the idea of returning prosperity. Busi- 
ness found little jarring in the addresses that he 
made. 

In Washington, emphasis was on writing mean- 
ing into the President’s promise of a “breathing 
spell.” 

The White House made public Mr. Roosevelt’s 
revised ideas on spending between July 1, 1935, 
and July 1, 1936, offering the prospect of a deficit 
more than a billion dollars less than the original 
estimate. 
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The President, in this new budget report, dis- 
closed that he had no new ideas for taxation, 
unless an end should be written to processing 
taxes, 

Out of the White House, too, came an execu- 
tive order opening the way for industry to work 
out voluntary fair trade practice codes of the 
type long desired by employers. 

Then, just as a reminder of old times, the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission charged manufacturers 
of electrical equipment with violating the anti- 
trust laws. This was the first important action 
since these laws against combinations in re- 
straint of trade were revived after the death of 
NRA codes. 

Cordell Hull, Secretary of State, took the oc- 
casion to reiterate his belief that recovery would 
come through the orthodox avenue of revived 
world trade, accelerated by tariff adjustments. 

The Washington atmosphere became decidedly 
conservative. Officials took up the quip that the 
President from now on might “out-Coolidge 
Coolidge.” 

But, in the midst of their new thoughts, New 
Dealers took a deep breath, and sighed. 


THE COURT RETURNS 


The reason was that the nine justices of the 
Supreme Court had returned to the bench to de- 
cide issues that strike at the heart of the re- 
maining portions of the New Deal. 

Adverse decisions could blast the present 
“breathing spell” into a period of excited rescue 
work. What the President now visions as a 
short and quiet 1936 session of Congress might 
become a session of busy rebuilding. 

The Court now holds the key to the New Deal 
future. The big question, deeply concerning the 
White House and executive departments, is: 

What turn will the nine justices give to the 
issues before them? 

Nobody has the answer. But appraisals 
are being made by the Government lawyers who 
must do the defending. They look at the prob- 
able outcome in the following way: 


PROCESSING TAXES.—These taxes are vital 
to the future of the New Deal farm program. 
The constitutional principle involved in them is 
the same as that involved in pay-roll taxes which 
are vital to old-age pensions and unemployment 
insurance. If one set of taxes is toppled, the 
other is threatened. 

Government attorneys are confident of saving 
processing taxes as amended by the last session 
of Congress. Why? Essentially because they 
are levied to raise revenue and not to regulate. 

As for the use of the tax money to control pro- 
duction through voluntary farmer contracts, 
these attorneys say that the Supreme Court sel- 
dom has questioned the right of Congress to 
spend tax money for what Congress considered 
to be the “general welfare.” 

BANKHEAD TAXES.—These taxes are basic in 
the New Deal idea of achieving regulation by 
use of the taxing power. They are used to con- 
trol the marketing of cotton by individual farm- 
ers. The same principle is involved in plans to 
regulate the marketing of potatoes and of to- 
bacco, and in the plan to force regulation in the 
soft coal industry through the Guffey plan. 

Government attorneys frankly are doubtful 
about their ability to save this aggregation of 
taxes. Whereas processing taxes primarily are 
levied for revenue, these taxes are levied not 
to raise money primarily, but to regulate. The 
Supreme Court in the past has frowned upon 
that type of regulation. 


TVA POWER.—Electric current generated by 


Government dams across the Tennessee River 


is offered for sale in competition with power pri- 
vately developed. The right of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to make and sell power as a deliberate 
policy is attacked. The outcome of this case is 
regarded by the lawyers as a toss-up. If the 
Government position is upheld, further Govern- 
ment power development projects are likely. 

UTILITY CONTROL.—Congress based its legis- 
lation for regulation of utility holding companies 
on the Federal control over the use of the mails. 

The same issue is involved in the law for con- 
trol of security exchanges and for regulation of 
the issuance of stocks and bonds. 

Government attorneys express confidence in 





their ability to save both because of the nature 
of both businesses, which directly affect public 
interest. But the outcome is regarded as a toss- 
up. 

LABOR RELATIONS.—Little prospect is held 
out for saving the new law to provide Federal 
protection for labor in exercising its rights to 
bargain collectively so far as this law applies 
to the production of goods. The reason given 
by Government attorneys is that the Court, in 
killing NRA codes, clearly drew the line of Fed- 
eral power over industries not engaged in inter- 
State commerce. 

When the present session of Court is over, 
the New Deal really expects that it will have 
Saved a large percentage of its laws. But, at the 
same time, it expects to lose a number of acts. 
Most interest centers on the fate of processing 
taxes. 


A New Housing Plan 


Dr. Tugwell Offers Mass-Produc- 
tion Program to Reduce Costs * 


MID WAR WORRIES and Supreme Court wor- 
ries, Dr. Rexford Guy Tugwell Presidential 
adviser and Resettlement Administrator, emerges 
with what he believes to be the answer to the 
low-cost housing problem. 

Dr. Tugwell is getting ready to spend $31,000,- 
000 on four communities that he is convinced 
will represent less than half the cost of any 
comparable communities constructed in the past. 

His is a patented process for straight-line mass 
production of houses. Completed, according to 
estimates, these houses can rent for $5 a room 
per month and pay out in 20 years, giving the 
residents community centers, schools, gymna- 
siums and playgrounds in the bargain. 

The plan, devised for building “suburban 
towns,” will be tried at first on a small scale. 
If successful, it is to be broadened. Each com- 
munity will represent about 1,500 houses. 

Under the patented building process, concrete 
houses will be moulded in a central plant at the 
head of a street and when in shape will be car- 
ried by an overhead crane and dropped into 
place. Each house is to be different from every 
other house. Efficiencies are obtained through 
straight-line production methods that have been 
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Wide World 
FIGHTING UTILITY ACT 

John W. Davis, former Presidential candidate, 

and prominent attorney, challenges the con- 

stitutionality of the holding company act in a 

Federal district court in Baltimore on behalf 

of the American States Public Utilities Co. 














so successful with automobiles and other indus- 
trial products. 

Communities are being designed with streets 
cutting through areas at the back of the houses. 
Gardens are in the front yards. 

Dr. Tugwell believes that the methods he is 
prepared to promote can revolutionize housing 
in this country. 


Events at Home 


Last of Relief Money Allotted 
Gold Reserves Mount 


7AR NEWS crowds into a corner the story ot 

important domestic developments. 

Last of the $4,000,000,000 work relief money 
was allotted. With its allotment came final 
breakdown or the original job plan. Harry Hop- 
kins ended his rule that 90 per cent of PWA work- 
ers must come from relief rolls. 

This followed the shift from a “security wage” 
for skilled workers and the scrapping of plans for 
using the billions to develop national resources. 
More than 2,000,000 jobs remain to be given to 
reach the 3,500,000 goal. 

An end was written to the era of anti-trust law 
exemptions as the Federal Trade Commission 
moved against the electrical manufacturing in- 
dustry. Price controls of the type permitted 
under NRA codes were under fire. Officials took 
this as a sample of what is in store for other in- 
dustries that might be continuing NRA price 
plans. 

Gold in the Federal Treasury reaches the pro- 
portions of a major problem. Officials expect the 
country’s holdings to mount to ten billion dol- 
lars by Jan. 1. That is half the world’s gold. 
Foreigners today prefer American paper dollars 
to hard metal and are making their transfer in 
increasing volume. Piled up here, the gold be- 
comes sterilized and serves as a symbol of the 
disruption in world trade. 


Owen Scorr. 
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9 haw AN OBSCURE corner of the 

rambling State, War, and Navy 
building are three safes, erammed 
with hundreds of foreign decora- 
tions, many of them of the highest 
orders. 

Back of office routine of one em- 
ploye of the State Department, con- 
sisting in the acceptance and care 
of honorary medals conferred on 
American officials by other nations, 
there is the story of one of the earli- 
est traditions of the United States. 

That is the American abhorrence 
of foreign decorations, titles of no- 
bility, and similar attributes com- 
mon to undemocratic governments. 

American officials are permitted 
under the law to accept foreign 
medals temporarily but they must 
turn them over to the State Depart- 
ment until Congress authorizes their 
permanent acceptance. 

x*rk 
PRESIDENTS AND PRESENTS 
N ONE OTHER respect foreigners 
are severely handicapped in their 
efforts to show friendship for this 
country. 

No citizen of a foreign nation 
may give the President a gift. And 
while few such gifts are sent, as 
compared with the hundreds pre- 
sented by American citizens, there 
are enough to give the Protocol Di- 
vision of the State Department a 
great deal of additional work re- 
turning them. 

A President can receive a gift 
from a foreign government if he 
turns it over to the United States, 
but he cannot keep it for his own 
use, 

x*k 
NRA’S “FIVE FOOT SHELF” 
JOST MONUMENTAL task in the 
history of governmental re- 
search is the compiling of the his- 
tory of NRA codes. Workers of the 
NRA have just completed the docu- 
mented history of the Lumber In- 
dustry code, and find that their 
product occupies 20 feet of shelf 
space! And there were 557 codes, 
some of which will require almost 
as much shelf room. Luckily many 
will be contained in comparatively 
thin volumes. 
x*er 


CAPITAL MISCELLANY 

ENATOR HIRAM JOHNSON, who 

was one of the people President 
Roosevelt saw on his recent visit to 
California, is rated by official sten- 
ographers of the Senate as one of 
the fastest talkers in Congress, but 
they like to report his speeches be- 
cause he speaks evenly and with 
clear enunciation. 

***TIn 1908, when Emperor Mene- 
lik of Ethiopia presented Theodore 
Roosevelt with sereval lions, an 0os- 
trich and a galaba baboon, there 
was no one in the official service 
who could transcribe the message 
in Amharic which accompanied the 
gift. The same situation prevails 
today. If such a message were sent, 
the State Department would have 
to call upon the oriental language 
section of one of the major univer- 
sities for a translator. 

*** Secretary of State Hull is the 
only cabinet official who holds a 
press conference every day. On Sept. 
30 he held the shortest conference 
on record. He had no news and the 
members of the press had no ques- 
tions, so the meeting was immedi- 
ately adjourned. 

*** With the opening of the new 
Supreme Court building, there is an 
addition to the network of subway 
passages on Capitol Hill. A subway 
connects the Court building with 
the Library of Congress. It and an- 
other subway from the Library to 
the Capitol are used for the trans- 
port of books. 

*** When the Supreme Court con- 
venes the nine justices will occupy 
the same chairs which were used in 
their old quarters. Reason: Pur- 
chasers of the furniture for the new 
building were unable to confer with 
the justices during the Summer as 
to the type of chairs to buy. 

***Dr, Austin H. Clark, of the 
Smithsonian, who studies the long- 
distance flights of butterflies, has 
found one butterfly, the “Painted 
Lady,” which makes non-stop flights 
to Iceland. 

x*rk 

AN EYE FOR NEWS? 
JHAT OF THE secret Morgan 
files that were moved under 
guard to the State Department from 
New York*so the Senate Munitions 
Committee might examine the firm’s 
war-time business with foreign na- 
tions? Are the investigators work- 
ing under lock and key in some 

secret nook of the Department? 

Not at all. Strangely enough, 
headquarters for the investigation 
are maintained next to the De- 
partment’s press room. But stranger 
still, the probers had been at work 
for more than a month before the 
newspaper men discovered their lo- 
cation, 

GLENN NIXON. 
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The President Visits ond Dedicates the Dam. 


Photos by PWA, Wide World and Bureau of Reclamation 


Epic of Boulder Dam 


THE TALES of Marco Polo and 
Baron Munchausen pale _ beside 
any attempt to translate the Boulder 
Dam in terms of words and pictures, 
An American epic it probably 
stands supreme in the immensity of 
conception and romance of its ex- 
ecution. 

The recent visit of President Roose- 
velt to the dam and its dedication by 
him brings to a close one of the most 
dramatic episodes in the annals of 
Government construction, 

For generations the “Silvery Colo- 
rado” was an ever-present menace 
Floods ravaged lowlands. Man's levees 
were no match for Nature. The fu- 
ture of our southwestern empire was 
being thwarted by turbulent, rushing 
waters. 

It was during President Harding’s 
term of office that a Colorado River 
Commission was organized, with Her- 
bert Hoover, then Secretary of Com- 
merce, as its chairman. Their recom- 
mendations led to a comprehensive 
plan offered by Dr. Elwood Mead, 
Commissioner of Reclamation, for the 
development of the river with Boulder 
Dam and Reservoir as the first unit. 

One year later, after a bitter fight, 
the Boulder Canyon Project Act, intro- 
duced by Senator Johnson and Rep- 
resentative Swing, passed, and was 
signed by President Coolidge. 


SELECTING THE SITE 

Federal engineers began their study. 
One of their most important problems 
was search for a suitable dam site 
(Photo 1). 

The site selected lay between the 
Arizona-Nevada boundary, about 30 
miles southeast of Los Vegas, Nev. 
Then came the problem of transport- 
ing workers, tools and machinery to 
the site. It was a momentous day in 
the history of engineering when Sec- 
retary of Interior Wilbur drove the 
golden railroad spike into the branch 
Union Pacific rail bed running from 
Las Vegas to the Boulder Dam site. 
(Photo 2.) 

But the Boulder Dam project, ulti- 
mately to cost the Government $165,- 
000,000, was no slap-dash affair. Fi- 
nancing the project was an important 
part of the act signed by President 
Hoover authorizing construction of 
the dam. 

Contracts were entered into with 
municipal and private power com- 
panies which assured the Government 
of a self-liquidating project—one 
burden which the taxpayers of the 
country would not be forced to 
shoulder. 

Construction of the largest dam in 
the world brought into being one of 
the most unusual cities ever to rise. 
More than 5,000 workers were required 
for the gigantic task. Mer and ma- 
chines poured into the new Federal 
city (Photo 3). Modern barracks and 
hospitals struck an unusual pattern 
against the vast adjoining desert 
spaces. Almost $2,000,000 was required 
to build the town, 


MANIFOLD PURPOSES 

The dam (Photo 4), constructed in 
four and one-half years, will serve a 
maniford purpose. Surplus flood 
waters of the Colorado River will be 
impounded for use in irrigation. The 
river’s flow will be regulated. Con- 
sequently navigation will be improved 
and the valley lands below the dam 
and southern California’s Imperial 
Valley will be protected from overflow, 
water shortage, and silt accumulation 
—one of successful agriculture’s 
greatest menaces. 

Chaining the turbulent waters will 
ultimately make available at all times 
1,835,000 horsepower. The power 
house (Photo 5) rising 20 stories above 
the river’s floor will house mammoth 
generators and turbines. 

When President Roosevelt approved 
the Recovery Act construction surged 
rapidly ahead under the impetus of 
additional funds. One June 6, 1933, 
the first concrete was poured. PWA 
funds allotted the following year 
speeded up construction so that the 
project could be completed two years 
ahead of schedule. 

When Mr. Roosevelt viewed the proj- 
ect on his “grand tour” he is reported 
to have hailed it as the New Deal 
epitome. Service to mankind and ur- 
gent employment were the slogans 
upon which the New Deal garlands 
were hung. 

There was a time when the dam was 
known as “Hoover Dam.” When the 
present Administration came _ into 
office it was changed to “Boulder 
Dam.” 

Political ghosts may walk the stage 
over this re-christening—but it is gen- 
erally acknowledged that no cock- 
crow is required to have them fade 
when placed beside the fact that the 
subjugation of the Colorado River 
has removed the danger of floods and 
drought from the nation’s southwest- 
ern empire and holds in check the 
power of Jove to supply .abundant 








energy for man’s economic needs. 














Growers Ask Aid But Mr. Wallace Hesi-| 
tates—Processing Taxes Near Test 


TO ENFORCE or not to enforce the 
nation’s new potato tax 
the question bothering the AAA, 
Henry Wallace, Secretary of Agri- 
culture, and the potato farmers. 

Mr. Wallace told newspapermen, 
October 2: “I do not want to enforce 
the potato tax. I will do everything 
possible to avoid enforcing it.” 

But 1,000 potato farmers, gathered 
in Washington October 3 to give 
thought to some substitute for the 
existing potato law made it clear 
(1) that they wanted the existing 
law, not a substitute, and (2) that 
they expected the Government to 
do the enforcing 

Then the AAA, considering the 
problem on October 4, let it be 
known that, if funds for enforce- 
ment can be found, the potato tax 
will go into effect on December 1 
and will be applied against all grow- 
ers of five or more bushels of po- 
tatoes who exceed the quotas to be 
assigned them. 

Only an Act 





of Congress, remov- 
ing the tax, or a decision of courts 
invalidating it, can keep the coun- 
try from an era of the potato boot- 
legger, in the view of AAA officials. 
FARMERS AROUSED 

Farmers who came to Washington 
from potato States staged a stormy 
scene, 

They insisted that something had 
to be done to relieve a situation in 
which potatoes were bringing prices 
under the cost of producing them. 
Farm prices are about half of 
“parity.” 

Mr. Wallace, explaining his atti- 
tude, told of his objection to com- 
pulsory control of marketing any 
commodity, and stressed the diffi- 
culty of controlling potato market- 
ing because of the absence of any 
central point of control over 3,000,- 
000 growers 

Senator Bailey (Dem.), of North 
Carolina, and Rep. Warren (Dem.), 
of North Carolina, served as chief 
spokesmen for the growers. They 
were outspoken in what they termed 
an effort to “nullify” the law on the 
part of administrative officials. 

More wrestling with the problem 
lies ahead. 

THOSE TAX BOUNTIES 

ROCESSING taxes, paid by all 

consumers of food and wearers 
of clothing, again are centering 
sharply in the national limelight. 

These taxes make the wheels go 





round in the Government’s farm 
control program. They provide the 
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/+ FARM: THE POTATO 
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hundreds of millions of dollars 
needed each year to pay rarmers for 
limiting their production of wheat, 
cotton, corn, hogs, peanuts, rice, 
tobacco and rye. 


————— —<—D 


WAR ¥? 


President Roosevelt at Freemont, 
Nebr., Sept. 28 defended the tax and 
its effect in syphoning money into 
farming regions of the country. 

But two little figures, printed each 
day by the Treasury of the United 
States, tell a story that is causing 
increased concern among officials 
and has drawn a new observation 
by the President. Figures show: 

Processing tax collections, July 1 

[Continued on Page 17, Col. 2.] 
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We Show 
Actual Photographs 


TO LET YOU SEE THE QUICK-ACTING 
PROPERTY OF REAL BAYER ASPIRIN 


DROP A BAYER [UTED i 


ASPIRIN TABLET INTO 
A GLASS OF WATER. 


i 


BY THE TIME IT HITS 
THE BOTTOM OF 
THE GLASS IT IS 
DISINTEGRATING. 


Quick Relief 
from Headaches, pains of rheumatism, neuritis 


The old adage says, “what you see 
you believe.”’ So the scientist, pic- 
tured above, shows you two actual 
photographs to prove the quick 
action of Genuine BAYER 
ASPIRIN. 

Look at them, and you will see 
one reason why Scientists rate 
BAYER ASPIRIN among the 
fastest agents, now known or ever 
known, for the relief of headaches 
and pains of neuritis, neuralgia and 
rheumatism, 

You'll see that a Bayer Aspirin 
tablet, dropped into a glass of 
water, starts to disintegrate, or dis- 
solve, before it hits the bot- 


ready to go to work almost instantly 
you take one. For what happens 
in that glass happens in your 
stomach when you take a BAYER 
ASPIRIN tablet, Relief comes in 
few minutes. 

Countless thousands know that 
about BAYER ASPIRIN. Know by 
experience that it brings the quick 
relief you want when in distress. 

Keep this in mind the next time 
your work or play is handicapped 
by a bad headache, neuritis or 
rheumatic pain. And ask for Bayer 
Aspirin by its full name “BAYER 
ASPIRIN” when you buy. Learn 

for yourself how fast you can 


tom of the glass. ‘Hence, is Ce get relief, 
; el * 
Gexucxe Bayer Aspirin 





‘CALL ME A ‘KID’ 
IF YOU WISH— 


JUST THE 


SAME 


| LIKE TO TOP 
OFF DINNER WITH 
KRE-MEL DESSERT 








Lua gentleman in the picture continues talking: 
“Yep!! Just like a kid I enjoy Kre-Mel for dessert 
because it satisfi¢s my craving for an after-meal sweet. 


“But I know something perhaps the kids don’t 


know—that Kre-Mel contains the important energy- 


reserve of muscular energy.’ 





| giving food ingredient — Dextrose ~and, your own 
family doctor will be glad to tell you just how 
important Dextrose is to life itself. Without it we 
could not move a single muscle, and the greater 
the supply of this sugar (Dextrose) in the food 


you eat—the more assurance you have of a good 


GENEROUS 
SERVINGS 
in each package 
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Farm Policies and Public Works Program | 
Supported in Addresses on His 


Trip to to 


the West 


REVIEW of New Deal poli- 
cies that the President holds 
have been conducive to economic 
recovery, pledges for their con- 
tinuance, and an invitation to 
the American people to look for- 
ward with hope and confidence 
were carried to the nation by 
President Roosevelt in four ma- 
jor addresses made in the course 
of his westward vacation journey 
across the continent last week. 
Restoration of prosperity at 
home and continued peace in our 
foreign relations were stressed 
by the President as aims of 
his Administration in these 
speeches, heard by many thou- 
sands at the points where they 
were delivered and by hundreds 
of thousands of others listening 
in on the radio. 


THE FARM SITUATION 
Addressing himself to the agricul- 
tural population in the first of his 
speeches at Fremont, Nebr., Sept. 
28, the President reviewed improve- 
ment during the last three years in 
the farmers’ economic situation, 


about 
Mi 


pri- 
to00se- 
ol 
or 


whicn has been brought 
| marily, he said, by AAA 
velt pledged continued pursuit 
these objectives through AAA 
Similar governmental activity 
In part the President said 


AFTER THREE YEARS 

“Three years ago 1 did not prom- 
ise the millennium for agriculture. 
But I did promise that I should 
attempt to meet that intolerable 
situation in-every way that human 
effort and ingenuity madw vossible 
I said that I should do my 
and that if my efforts proved u:- 
successful, I should tell the country 
frankly and try something else. * * * 

“Coming back to you after three 
years, I experience the extreme 
pleasure of recognizing that the co- 
operative efforts in which the farm- 
ers themselves, the Congress and my 
Administration have have 
borne good fruit. * : 

“The burden of agricultural debt, 
it is true, has not been eliminated, 
but it has been decisively and defi- 
nitely lightened. Loans have been 
made through the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration to nearly half a mil- 
lion farmers since May, 1933. These 


hest, 


engaged 











EVEN TWICE-A- DAY SHAVING IS 
WO ORDEAL WHEN YOU USE 
INGRAM'S SHAVING CREAM. 
(t's COOL. IT PREVENTS RAWNESS. 
AND IT TONES THE SKW. TUBE OR JAR 
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loans amount to more than $1,800,- 
000,000. 


“Eighty-seven per cent of this 
great sum was used to refinance 
existing farm indebtedness. The 


annual interest saving of farmers 
whose debts have been refinanced is 
about one-quarter of the interest 
previously paid. Over 850,000 farm- 
ers are making savings this year 
on interest alone of more than $55,- 
| 000,000. The interest rate which 
farmers have to pay on the farm 
mortgage debts refinanced by the 
| Farm Credit Administration is the 
lowest rate in history. 


| ADVANCE IN FARM PRICES 

“My second effort in the imme- 
diate improvement of the farmer's 
position was to get him not only a 
relatively but an absolutely better 
return for his products. * * 

“From the Summer of 1929 to the 
time when I took office in 1933, the 
prices of farm products, that is, the 
things that the farmer had to sell, 
had declined by 62 per cent, while 
he prices of the things the farmer 
had to buy had fallen 35 per cent. 


** * 


—___—_—____,-— 


“The gap which was the measure 
of the farmer's despair and distress, 
after two and a half years of effort, 
in large part has been closed. * * * 


“T need not tell you of the origins 


+ = 


and the purposes and the methods 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Act. 

That is history, and I submit, hon- 
orable history. Moreover, the farm- 
ers know now the act has worked. 
They know from the contents of 
their own pocketbooks that their 
income has been increased. 

The record is there to prove the 
case an increase of $1,000,000,000 
in farm cash income in 1933 over 
1932: $1,900,000,000 increase in 1934 
over 1932, and an estimated $2,400,- 
000,000 increase in 1935 over 1932. 
That makes a total increase of $5,- 
300,000,000 over what the farmer’s 
income would have been if the 1932 
level had been eontinued. 

“Is it surprising, in the light of 
this improved income, that the farm 
implement factories in Illinois and 
New York and the automobile fac- 
tories of Michigan and the steel 
mills of Pennsylvania, are springing 
into activity? Is it any wonder that 
smoke is pouring once more from 
chimneys long smokeless? Is it any 
wonder that workers long without 
regular jobs are going back to work? 


** * 


AN ESSENTIAL LINK 

“The Government’s part in this 
program is merely to supply the uni- 
fying element that the farmers 
themselves, in their past efforts, 
found so essential to success. That, 
it seems to me, is the true function 
of government under our Constitu- 
tion—to promote the general wel- 
fare, not by interfering unduly with 
individual liberties, but by bringing 
to the aid of the individual those 
powers of government which are es- 
sential to assure the continuance of 
the inalienable rights which the 
Constitution is intended to guaran- 
It is democracy in the good old 


*“* * 


tee 
American sense of the word. 

“I like to think of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act not merely as 
a temporary means of rescue for a 
great industry, but as the expression 
of an enduring principle carved in 
stone by a nation come to maturity 

a nation which has forever left 
behind the old irresponsible ways of 
its youth, a nation facing the reali- 
ties of today and prudently taking 
thought for the morrow. 

“I like to think never again will 
its agriculture fall 
that instead the 


nation let 


into 


this 
back 
farmers of America will always be | 
able to guard the principles of lib- 
erty and democracy for which their | 

} 


decay, 


farmer ancestors fought. 


BOULDER DAM DEDICATED 


“Methods and machinery change, | 
but principles go on, and I have 
faith that, no matter what attempts 
may be made to tear it down, the 
principle of farm equality expressed 
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by agricultural adjustment will not 
die.” 

In his speech on Monday dedi- 
cating Boulder Dam, the President 
characterized this project as a sym- 
bol of useful public construction 
works that, while increasing wealth 
and assets of the nation, have like- 
wise provided work for many of the 
unemployed in their time of need. 
But from now on, Mr. Roosevelt said, 
private industry will be expected to 
assume chief responsibility for ac- 
celerating recovery through reem- 
ployment. 


WORLD’S GREATEST DAM 


The Boulder Dam address was in 
part as follows: 

“We are here to celebrate the com- 
pletion of the greatest dam in the 
world, rising 726 feet above the bed- 
rock of the river and altering the 
geography of a whole region; to see 
the creation of the largest artifical 
lake in the world—115 miles long 
holding enough water to cover the 
State of Connecticut to a depth of 
ten feet; and to see nearing comple- 


% 


—Wide Worla 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
“We stand once more upon an eco- 


nomic plateau. We have * * * a 
right to look forward to the brighter 
ss 2 oF 


tion a power house which will con- 
tain the largest generators and tur- 
bines yet installed in this country, 
machinery which can continuously 
supply 1,825,000 horsepower of -elec- 
tric energy. All, these dimensions 
are superlative. * * * 

“At what cost was this done? 
Boulder Dam and the power houses 
together cost a total of $108,000,000. 
All of which will be repaid with in- 
terest in 50 years under the con- 
tracts for sale of the power. Under 
these contracts, already completed, 
not only will the cost be repaid, but 
the way is opened for the provision 
of needed light and power to the 
consumer at reduced rates. In the 
expenditure of the price of Boulder 
Dam during the depression years, 
work was provided for 4,000 men, 
most of them heads of families, and 
many thousands more were enabled 
to earn a livelihood through manu- 
facture of materials and machinery. 

And this is true in regard to the 
thousands of projects undertaken 
by the Federal Government, by the 
States and by the municipalities in 
recent years. The overwhelming 
majority of them are of definite 
and permanent usefulness. 


‘USEFUL YARDSTICKS’ 


“In a little over two years this 
work has accomplished much. We 
have helped mankind by the works 
themselves and at the same time we 
have created the necessary purchas- 
ing power to throw in the clutch to 
start the wheels of what we call 
private industry. Such expenditures 
on all of these works, great and 
small, flow out to many benefi- 
ciaries; they revive other and more 
remote industries and businesses; 
money Is put in circulation, credit 
is expanded and the financial and 
industrial mechanism of America is 
stimulated to more and more activ- 
ity. 

“Labor makes wealth. The use of 
materials makes wealth. To employ 
workers and materials when private 
employment has failed is to trans- 
late into great national possessions 
the energy that otherwise would be 
wasted. Boulder Dam is a splendid 


symbol. The mighty waters of the 
Colorado were running unused to 
the sea. Today we translate them 


into a great national possession. 
“These great Government power 

projects will affect not only the de- 

velopment of agriculture and indus- 


| 


putting of people to work by the 
Government has put other people to 
work through private employment, 
and that in two years and a half we 
have come to the point where pri- 
vate industry must bear the prin- 
cipal responsibility of keeping the 


processes of greater employment 
moving forward with accelerated 
speed.” 


URGES LIBERAL UNITY 

In his first speech in California, 
where Upton Sinclair’s EPIC plan 
was a major issue last year, the 
President made a plea for liberals 
to stand together and not work at 
cross purposes. In this address, on 
Tuesday, before 175,000 persons 
| gathered in the Los Angeles Me- 
| morial Coliseum, Mr. Roosevelt also 
again expressed belief that the de- 
pression storms have been safely 
weathered. 

The President spoke in part as 
follows: 

“Just so long as the least among 
us remain hungry or uncared for or 
unable to find useful work, just so 
long must it be the task of all Gov- 
ernment, local, State and Federal, 
to seek reasonable but progressive 
means to assist the unfortunate. 
The faith of a liberal is profound 
belief not only in the capacities of 
individual men and women, but in 
the effectiveness of people helping 
one another. 


FINDS HOPES FULFILLED 

“I can tell you truthfully * * * that 
in crossing the continent I have 
been heartened, more than anything 
else, by the look on people’s faces. 
In these past years I have sought to 
understand the trials and the great 
difficulties under which such a large 
number of our people labor. I have 
tried to visualize the insecurities 
that have beset the lives of millions 
of our families. 

“It is true, as shown not by the 
figures alone, but by the spirit of 
the great mass of Americans in 
every part of the country, that we 
have come through stormy seas into 
fair weather. Patience is receiving 
its reward. Faith is being justified. 
Hope is being fulfilled. * * * 

“Years ago, President Wilson told 
me a story. He said that the great- 
est problem that the head of a pro- 
gressive democracy had to face was 
not the criticism of reactionaries 
nor the attacks of those who would 
set up another form of government, 
but rather to reconcile and unite 
progressive liberals themselves. 

“The overwhelming majority of 
liberals all seek the same end, the 
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A Plea for Liberals to Bury Differences 


same ultimate objectives. 


Over Methods of Achieving Their 


Common Goals 





But be- 


cause many of them see far beyond 
the end of their own noses, they are 
very apt to want to reach that goal 


by different roads. People who do 

not want to move forward in the 

improvement of civilization are con- 
[Continued on Page 16, Col. 5.] 











“Jewelry... 


WORLD TOURS 


Are you susceptible to the lure of 
travel posters? Want to wander off 
to the four corners of the world . . . 
see what you want to see... and do 
it all on a modest budget? Then 
take an Independent World Tour 
.. over 200 routes to choose from 
. . go on one inclusive ticket, good 
for two years. And Canadian Pacific 
will assist you wherever you go. 
Fares are very low. Go First or 
Tourist Class, or a combination of 
both. Ask or write for descriptive 
literature of inclusive-cost tours. 
Go this year... you'll never regret it. 


VIAP&0O 


The easiest way to plan your own 
world tour is to book by Canadian 
Pacific in combination with Penin- 
sular & Oriental and British India 
Steam Navigation Companies. This 
service goes around the world and 
includes a wide variety of fascinat- 
ing side trips. 


HAWAII 


Looking for an ideal vacation spot 
this Winter? Visit Hawaii . . . play- 
ground of the Pacific. It’s only 5 
days if you sail on the Pacific’s larg- 
est, fastest liner, the Empress of 
Japan ...or the Empress of Canada. 
One way to Honolulu: $110 up, 
First Class; $85 up, Tourist Class; 
low-cost Third Class. Or take more 
time and go on the comfortable 
Aorangi or Niagara of the Cana- 
dian Australasian Line. First, Cabin, 
and Third Class. Frequent sailings 
from Vancouver and Victoria. 


ORIENT 


Go direct to Yokohama in 10 days 
on the Empress of Asia or Empress 
of Russia. Or via Honolulu in 3 
days more on the Empress of Japan 
or Empress of Canada. California 
sailings connect with Empresses at 
Honolulu. Sail from Vancouver 
(trains to ship-side) or Victoria. 
Orient fares include passage to 
and from Seattle. Low round-trip 
fares to Yokohama: $499 up, First 
Class ; $280 up, Tourist Class; low- 
cost Third Class. Other ports-of- 
call: Kobe, Nagasaki, Shanghai, 
Hong Kong, Manila. Ask about 
inclusive-cost tours. 


NEW ZEALAND 
AUSTRALIA 


New low fares. Visit New Zealand, 
the sportsman’s paradise. Then go 
surf bathing and climb- 
ing in Australia. Sail on the Spa- 
cious motor-ship Aorangi or the 
Niagara of the Canadian Austral- 
asian Line. 

Sail from Vancouver or Victoria 
to Honolulu, Suva, Auckland, and 
Sydney. Connections at Honolulu 
from California ports. 

If you have to budget your time, 
take an all-expense tour. 51 days 
(15 in New Zealand) $476 up... 
51 days (6 in Australia) $480 up 

..65 days (30 in New Zealand) 
$654 up... 65 days (20 in Austra- 
lia) $681 up. 


@ Folders - Maps - Information on 
any Canadian Pacific service, 
from your travel agent... 
or C. E. Phelps, General Agent, 
14th and New York Ave. N. W., 
Washington, D. C. National mae 
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try and mining in the sections they 
serve, but they will also prove use- 
ful yardsticks to measure the cost 


of power throughout the United 
States, * * * 
“With it all, with work proceed- 


ing in every one of the more than 
3,000 counties in the United States 
and of a vastly greater number of 
local divisions of Government, the 
actual credit of Government agen- 
cies is on a stronger and safer basis 
than at any time in the last six 
years. Many States have actually 
improved their financial position in 
the last two years. Municipal tax 
receipts are being paid when the 
taxes fall due and tax arrearages 
are steadily declining. 

“It is a simple fact that Govern- 
ment spending is already oeginning 
to show definite signs of its effect 
on spending; that the 


consumer 


There are 270,000 workers in the Bell System. The 100,000 telephone operators are able to serve you as they de 
because of the apecialized ability of 170,000 other 
engineers, commercial office workers and the many cheweands engaged in research, 














SWIFT, SKILLED, 











COURTEOUS 











SERVICE 





SHE is one of 100,000 operators in the 
Bell System—local operators, special op- 
erators for the dial system, toll opera- 
tors, information operators and many 
others—all specialists in giving you effi- 
cient telephone service. 

The alert, friendly voice of the opera- 
tor is familiar to all who use the tele- 
phone. Through the years it has come 
to mean more than a voice. It is the 
symbol of politeness and efficiency. 

The operators in the Bell System are 
carefully trained. But there is something 
more to it than training—a spirit of 
loyalty and of pride in rendering an 
important service. This spirit is ever- 
present—it has brought especially high 
commendation in time of emergency. 

Truly the telephone operators have 
been called “Weavers of Speech.” Their 
swift, skilled fingers intertwine the 
voices and activities of communities 
and continents. For daily, as 
upon a magic loom, the 
world is bound together by 
telephone. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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+ FEDERAL SPENDING: A 


| hpby a spirited arraingment 
of New Deal policies, their 
costs and what he conceives to 
be the inevitable results—taxa- 
tion, repudiation or inflation 
—former President Herbert 
Hoover, titular head of the Re- 
publican party, formally opened 
the 1936 campaign in a nation- 
ally broadcast address delivered 
before young Republicans gath- 
ered from 11 Western States at 
Oakland, Calif., Saturday, Oct., 5. 

America, he said, needs to 
“awake from the spell of hyp- 
notic slogans” and return ‘ ‘from 
muddling to sanity and realism.” 
He scored what he _ termed 
broken Democratic platform 
pledges, increasing control by a 
“gigantic spending bureaucracy,” 
and mounting deficits. 

At the next Republican Na- 





Perils of Huge Outlays As Viewed by Former President Hoover—Excessive| 


Taxes, Repudiation Or Inflation As Probable Outcome 


high objectives or good intentions. 
They are practices in government. 
You now deal with sombre realities. 
Now they can be examined and ap- 
praised in the cold light of daily 
experience. 


‘HYPNOTIC SLOGANS’ 

And we have need to awake from 
the spell of its hypnotic slogans. 
Phrases can be made to scintillate 
like the aurora borealis, but such 
phrases are of as much practical util- 
ity in government of a great people 
as the aurora itself. The issue of 
America is not a battle of phrases, 
but a battle between straight and 





generation should pay for the emer- 
gencies of this generation. 


ORDINARY COSTS SHIFTED 

The report of the Federal Budget 
Bureau shows that large items which 
have been an essential part of the 
government expenditures for years 


| have now been styled “emergency.” 
| The vast area of spending through 


loans guaranteed by the government 
is not represented in the budget with 
any taxpayer’s liability. Under this 
arrangement the losses on that will 
come to the next generation. And 
there are large items now excluded 
from the statements of expenditures 


tional Convention, “most vital crooked thinking. We need a return | which improve the looks of the ac- 
convention since 1860,” minor from muddling to sanity and real- | counts. These jugglings will no doubt 
issues and personal ambitions ism. We need to test ideas and ac- | ease the taxpayer’s mind, but they 


should be subordinated, he de- 
clared, to meeting the responsi- 
bility for determining a sound 
“program of policies to solve 
great issues.” 

His speech, in full text fol- 
lows: 

“SOMBRE REALITIES’ 

You represent the young men and 
women in American life. Before 
you is the responsibility of determin- 
ing the fate of your generation. 
Three years ago we were warning 
America against the consequences of 
the adoption of the ideas and the 
system which have since been forced 
upon us. You have now had nearly 
three years in which these ideas and 
policies have dominated the nation. 
They are no longer glowing promises 
of the more abundant life. They are 
no longer emotional expressions of 











“Tt wouldn’t take 
$100 for it’’ 


Not one man—dozens write or tell us | 
they wouldn't sell their Schick Shavers — 


for $100 if they couldn't replace them. 
The sheer joy of shaving with No Blades 
and No Lather is thrill enough. But the 
real enthusiasm comes from getting a 
quick, clean shave with not the slightest 
chance of cutting nor scraping. 

There's no upkeep expense with the 
Schick Shaver. So figure out how quickly 
it pays for itself. 


GET A DEMONSTRATION. Any of | 


our dealers will show you how it works. 
If none is near you, send $15 to Dept. P. 


SCHICK DRY SHAVER, INC., STAM- 

FORD, CONN. Western Distributor: 

Edises, Inc., San Francisco. In C 

Henry Birks & | Beas, Ltd., and other 
dian price, $16.50.) 





SCHICK 





Operates on 
AC or DC 








tions with the plain hard common 
sense which the American people 
possess more greatly than any other 
nation. We must bring that common 
sense into use if we are to resume 
the march of real progress. 

The few minutes of this occasion 
do not afford time for examination 
or discussion of the enormous range 
of actions and confusions of public 


mind in these last three years. I | 
therefore shall confine myself on this | 


occasion to one hard practical sub- 
ject—the fiscal policiés of this Ad- 
ministration. In plain words I will 
discuss this policy of deliberate 
spending of public money. 

I am taking up this issue because 
in this gigantic spending and this 
unbalanced budget is the most subtle 
and one of the most powerful dan- 
gers which have been set in motion 
by this administration. If it be con- 
tinued, its result to you, the young 
men and women of America, is as 
inexorable as an avalanche. 

We must first examine the record 
as to what is being done and then 
diagnose the consequences. 


THE NEW BOOKKEEPING 

As to the records, if you will ex- 
amine the Reports of the Bureau of 
the Budget, you will find that the 
Roosevelt Administration has 
changed the form of publishing gov- 
ernmental accounts. That raises a 
barrier against easy comparisons 
with previous administrations. Re- 
publican Administrations were old- 
fashioned and simply put expenses 


down on one side of the ledger and | 


receipts on the other. They did not 
try to fool the taxpayer or make the 


‘taxpayer feel better than he really 


was. Under the New Deal the ex- 
penditures have been divided into 
“Regular” expenditures and “Emer- 
gency” or “Recovery” expenditures. 
These are new words for an old 
South American and European de- 


| vice of dividing the budget into “or- 


dinary” and “extraordinary” bud- 
gets. 

That device is most helpful in 
abundant spending. By liberalism 
in what you designate as_ the 


“emergency” and “regular” expendi- | 


tures you can blandly pronounce the 
ordinary budget as balanced. Then 
all your deficit is concentrated in 
the “extraordinary” or “emergency” 
part of the budget, and having 
made the deficit a plausible neces- 
sity you justify borrowing, and make 
the spending happier for every- 


| body. The theory is. that the next 





will not relieve his pocket. 

However, we can with diligence dig 
the facts out from under these 
methods, and despite all these ob- 
stacles can compute with fair cer- 
tainty from the present commit- 


ments where the nation will be in | 


another 15 months. 

The first conclusion is that all 
losses counted in the expenditures 
are now running over $8,000,000,000 
a year. The annual deficit is run- 
ning nearly three and a half billions. 


| These deficits are of course added 


to the national debt. 

The second conclusion is that 
the unpaid government obligations 
which will fa]l upon the taxpayer at 
the end of the Roosevelt Administra- 
tion will exceed $35,000,000,000. 


MAY EXCEED COST OF WAR 

The third conclusion is that this 
peace-time debt will at the end of 
1936 exceed our World War debt by 
ten billions, and the cost of the 


peace-time New Deal threatens to | 


exceed that of the Great War. 
Incidentally, outside of recoverable 
loans, the Roosevelt Administration 
spending will exceed the Hoover Ad- 
ministration by from $14,000,000,000 


| to $15,000,000,000. I always have dif- 
| ficulty trying to comprehend what 


$14,000,000,000 or even $3,500,000,000 
really is. But I know that even the 
mere $3,500,000,000 would buy me 
90,000,000 suits of clothes. At least 
that is about one suit for every mile 
between the earth and the sun. 


It is of course true that during | 


the last years of the last Republi- 


incurred. Just as advance informa- 
tion on misrepresentation, I may 
state that the deficits of those years 
were not as large as are being made 
to appear by the New Deal publi- 
cations. They include expenditures 
which the New Deal now excludes 
in publishing its own accounts. 
They also include over two billions 
of loans to industry, agriculture, and 
banks, which have since been mostly 
collected and spent by the New 
Deal Administration. But the im- 
portant thing is that the Republi- 
can Administration genuinely en- 
deavored to balance the whole Gov- 
ernment budget. 
pious subterfuge. It was a definite 
program. The record shows that 
in the year 1931 the Democratic 
Congress was urged to enact addi- 
tional revenues of $1,200,000,000 and 
to cooperate in a cut of $600,000,000 
of less pressing expenditures. Only 








| Government obligations; 


| stitution; 
That was not a | stutio 


























United States Trust Company 


of New York 


45 Wall Street, New York 
Chartered 1853 





Condensed Statement, as of the close of business 


September 30, 1935. 








RESOURCES 
ee wineeeees §$ 44,419,160.23 4 
United States Government Securities. ......,.. 7,970,000.00 
State and Municipal Bonds........... Ap ek 4,875,000.00 
NS on 56, 8 ais o6.5. 6.09 8 Eb ween a ae 8,045,974.71 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank.............. 780,000.00 
Loans on Collateral.......... one aE eke eet 22,991,570.54 
CII 65 Sa vb sec eecsedtivoaswes 6,681 ,067.70 
Bonds and Mortgages............ hes Soni 5,550,904.74 
Real Estate, 45 Wall Street....... cin dene ‘ 2,000,000.00 
Other Real MT oe nc on a nee pay A 125,000.00 
Accrued Interest Receivable...............- 390,004.11 
$103,828,682.03 
LIABILITIES 
—- eee rie y ‘ $ 2,000,000.00 
Oe eee nee eereere npere See ere ee 24,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits. es heehee SEERA OkN ES 3,915,423.99 





$ 29,915,423.99 





Ns 5.6 046-0-4 6h eniineen a eerie «6 40 ‘ 72,479,388.23 
Dividend Payable October. i, 1935. Ritake 300,000.00 
Reserve for Taxes and Expences > re 1,107,390.02 
Interest Accrued on Deposits... .... .. iret aye 26,204.91 
Rebate Interest on Bills Purchased............. 274.88 

$103,828,682.03 


























a part of this revenue was wrung 
from the Democratic Congress after 
nearly six months of fighting, delay, 
and obstruction, punctuated by ve- 
toes of pork barrel appropriations. 


| Even then over half of the recom- 


mended decreases in expenditures 
were rejected. Again in 1932, $700,- 
000,000 of additional revenues and 
$300,000,000 of additional reductions 
in expenditures were urged, and 
again, after months of delay, were 
refused altogether. 


A DELAY IN RECOVERY? 


had the Republican principles of 
balancing the budget been accepted 
in 1931 and 1932, the final stone 
in the foundation of permanent re- 
covery would have been laid three 
years ago instead of deferred for 


| years hence. 


I do not need recall the promises 


| sO vigorously put forward by the 


Democratic platform, the Demo- 


cratic candidate, and the Demo- 
cratic orators in the campaign of 
1932—the promises that they would 


—Wide World 
HERBERT C. HOOVER 
“Certainly an artificial prosperity 
can be created by borrowing to 
spend * * *, That is joyriding to 
_bankruptey.” 


balance the budget, and reduce ex- 
penditures by one billion a year. I 
may suggest that our opponents in 
1932 would have received far less 
votes had they disclosed to the 


‘ | country their intention to increase 
| can Administration deficits were | y 


the expenditures by $14,000,000,000 
in four years; or had they disclosed 


that they would maintain a deficit | 
of three and a half billions per an- | 


num; that they would increase the 
numbers of the Government bu- 
reaucracy by 160,000 persons and 
create five thousand paid commit- 
tees and commissions. They would 
have lost still more votes had they 
informed us that they would aban- 
don the gold standard; that they 
would devalue the dollar by 41 per 
cent; that they would repudiate 
that they 
would seek to circumvent the Con- 
that they would attempt 
to socialize and regiment Ameri- 
cans. It is perhaps not an over- 
statement that on the now demon- 
strated principles of this Adminis- 
tration, they could not have won the 


| election of 1932. 


But the wreckage of representa- 
tive governments is strewn with 
broken promises. 


THE ‘ARMY OF SPENDERS’ 

I do not need to tell anyone 
within the sound of my voice of 
that huge waste in Government 
expenditures that is going on. Every 
one of you knows instance after 
instance of waste and folly in your 
own city and village. It appears 
day by day in the headlines of your 
papers. Think it over and multiply 
it by all the thousands of other 
towns and communities in the 
United States and get the appalling 
total. 

I would call your attention to the 
numbers and potency of the army of 
spenders which has been created. Ac- 
cording to reports of the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, there were about 
573,000 civilian employees in the 
Federal Government at the end of 
the Coolidge Administration. There 
were about 565,000 at the end of 
the Hoover Administration. There 
are 730,000 today. And this does 


| not include some 100,000 part-time 


paid members of some 5,000 commit- 
tees and agencies of one sort or an- 
other who all. spend money. Nor 
does it include the people on relief. 
The whole system of non-political 
appointments under the Civil Service 
which has been steadily built up by 
every administration for years has 
now been practically ignored. Al- 
most this whole addition of 260,000 
new people on the Federal pay roll 
constitutes the most gigantic spoils 
raid in our history. Even Andrew 
Jackson appointed less than ten 
thousand. 

Whenever you increase the num- 
bers of political bureaucracy you not 
only have to pay them, but they are 
veritable research laboratories for 
new inventions in spending money. 
Bureaucracy rushes headlong into 
visions of the millennium and sends 
the bill to the Treasury. And there 





are three implacable spirits in bu- 
reaucracy — self-perpetuation, ex- 
pansion, and demand for more 
power. Moreover, they also serve to 
help win elections. 


CONGRESS’ ‘SURRENDER’ 


The Roosevelt Administration is 
now clutched in the meshes of the 
gigantic spending bureaucracy which 
it has created. Even with expendi- 
tures of some eight billions annually, 
with deficits of about $3,500,000,000, 
there is to be no “breathing spell” 


| in spending, as witness ten billions 
It is not overstatement to say that | 


of new appropriations just passed 
by Congress. One administration 
writer kindly assures us that the 
budget will be balanced four years 
hence in 1939. That happy ending 


deficit. The best measure of the de- 
pression is the number of unem- 
employed. Justly, | take the date of 
the election of November, 1932, for 
this test. For months prior to that 
election, employment had been 
steadily decreasing, but with the 
election, industrial orders were can- 
celled; the nation at once slowed 
down its engine. 
currency policies of the New Deal 
were gradually disclosed, the nation 
skidded into a bank panic. From 
the day of that election, the New 
Deal policies dominated economic 
and business life. In October, 1932, 
prior to the election, there were 11,- 
585,000 people out of work, accord- 
ing to the American Federation of 
Labor. Sixty days ago, two years and 


no doubt marks the end of anything | eight months after the election, 
to spend. after all this gigantic spending, 
| there were still 10,900,000. unem- 


Incidentally the Congress supinely 
surrendered one of the hardest won 
battles of human liberty—the con- 
trol of the nation’s purse. 


When we protest at those ex- | 


penditures we are met with the 
sneer, “Would you let the people 
starve?” No. Never. It was, in 
fact, a Republican Administration 
that 
American should go hungry or cold 


through no fault of his own. It or- | 


ganized the relief so effectively by 
cooperation of the Federal Govern- 
ment with the State and local au- 
thorities that the public health actu- 
ally improved during that whole pe- 
riod. And here let me pay tribute to 
the thousands of devoted men and 
women who gave of their time and 


| energies to conduct that relief over 
| three long years. 


Theirs was no po- 
litical objective. Nor was it their 
object to spend the people’s money 
to prime economic pumps, nor to 
make social experiments which de- 
layed real jobs. Theirs was a solici- 
tude that those in distress from no 
fault of their own should be tided 
over until productive jobs returned. 


EMPLOYMENT PROBLEM 


Real relief is imperative, but its 
necessary and generous cost unmixed 
with other objectives would be but 
a minor part of this eight billion 
per annum. The presumed purpose 
of this spending has been to secure 


recovery. And we may well inquire 
ourselves into real prosperity. Cer- 


what has been accomplished toward 
finding real jobs in productive in- 
dustry and commerce by this roaring 
torrent of Federal spending and 





in 1930 announced that no | 
| stored genuine jobs in industry and 


| justification. 


; ment.” 


ployed, according to the same au- 
thority, or a decrease of only 700,- 
000. And if it were not for artificial 
support of industry by this hugely 
increased flood of Government 
money, the unemployment would be 
greater than in 1932. 

In any event, all this spending 
of deficits has not consequently re- 


commerce. The reduction of the 
unemployed was its only conceivable 
As a matter of fact, 
until the Supreme Court decisions of 
last Spring, the industrial world had 
been so scared as to stifle employ- 
By destroying confidence the 
Administration has retarded recov- 
ery. 


SIGNS OF PROGRESS 


Since those Supreme Court deci- 
sions, the nation is showing some 
hopeful signs of progress. Every 
American prays that it may be genu- 


| ine and come quickly—not alone be- 


cause it would end infinite misery 
but because with recovery would 
come an atmsophere in which the 
vast problems of the nation can be 
solved more rationally and more 
fully. They could be solved in a 
spirit of Americanism rather than 
be dominated by the spirit of Euro- 
peanism. But whatever recovery we 


have is constantly endangered by | 


this riotous spending and this un- 
balanced budget. We cannot spend 


tainly an artificial prosperity can be 
created by borrowing to spend, 
whether by individuals or govern- 


As the fiscal and | 


‘JOYRIDE TO BANKRUPT CY’? + 





ments. 
ruptcy. 

These gigantic budget deficits must 
inevitably be paid for somehow, 
some time. There are only three 
ways to meet the unpaid bills of a 
government. The first is taxation. 
The second is repudiation. The third 
is inflation. 

Already our country is highly 
taxed. Our total taxes today—Fed- 
eral, State and local—are the high- 
est of any great country in the world 
except the British, even in proportion 
to our national income. But the 
British have a balanced budget and 
are yearly reducing taxes. We, 
even with our burden of taxes today, 
must take on the further load from 
a budget about 50 per cent balanced. 
We are on the way deeper into the 
morass of more and more taxes. 
The British are on their way out of 
the stifling swamp of taxation. 


SOURCE OF REVENUES 


Who will pay these taxes? We 
have just seen a tax bill estimated 
to produce $300,000,000 per annum. 
That apparently could not have 
been designed to meet the regular 
annual deficit of three and a half 
billions. It was put forward with 
the slogan “Soak the Rich.” But 


That is joyriding to bank- 


| with the passage of that bill the 


rich are now “soaked.” We may, 
therefore, conclude that some one 
else will have to meet the $3,250,- 
000,000 remaining annual deficit if 
the bill is paid. If it is paid by taxes 
those taxes must fall on the so- 
called economic middle class and 
the poor. There is no one else left. 


| The poor will pay out of indirect 


taxes, hidden in the rent and every- 
thing they buy. And when the price 
of the necessaries of life to those 
who have but a living wage is ad- 
vanced by hidden taxes, those peo- 
ple are not sharing a surplus with 
the Government. They have no sur- 
plus. The poor must go without 
something in order to pay the taxes 
wrapped up in the package they 
take from the store. Every butcher 
knows that today the poor are de- 
priving themselves of bacon and 
meat. The economic middle class— 
whether they be farmers or workers 
at the bench or the desk, profes- 
sional or business men—produce 80 
per cent of the national income. 
They, like the poor, will pay by in- 
direct taxes in the cost of living, 
and in addition, they will pay again 
and again in direct taxes. No mat- 
ter where you place taxes, the bulk 
of them must come from those who 


| work and produce. 


The subtle process of issuing Gov- 
ernment bonds to pay that deficit 


{Continued on Page 16, Col. 1.] 
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FARMERS DEPOSIT NATIONAL BANK 
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STATEMENT OF CONDITION, SEPTEMBER 30, 1935 


RESOURCES 





Artuur E. Braun 


Georce H. Crapp * 





Cash on Hand and Due From Banks. . .$19,854,483.95 

U.S. Government Securities.......... 58,858,874.90 $78,713,358.85 

Other Bonds and Sec¢urities........... 3,827,004.24 

Loans and Discounts......... cscesee 8,942,275.19 12,369,279.43 

Interest Accrued on Investments...... 401,400.01 

5s cc eceserxeges eeesee 4,625,177.18 

CPOE TOE BUMRAEE sok ccc occdeaseansace 115,752.04 

Overdrafts......... eer re rT Te 125.71 

Other Resources... .i......000. er 1,932.00 
$96,227,025.22 

LIABILITIES 

Demand Deposits. .......cccccsees:. $48,301,214.23 

Time Deposits... .. saeeeens coccccee. 18,615,338.77 

Savings Deposits...............6 11,235,795.17 

U.S. Government Deposits (Secured)... , . 1,947,890.60 

Municipal Deposits (Secured)... ......., 630,592.68 $80,730,831.45 

Reserves for Taxes, Interest, Etc...,... 158,653.50 

Other Liabilities... .. ree CC CLT CT 1,932.00 

Capital. . coccccccccsccccess 6,000,000.00 

Surplus. eats seeeeeeess 6,000,000.00 

Undivided Profits ad aieie CB. .ccces 3y930,008.27 15,335,608.27 
$96,227,025.22 
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not only leaves it to be paid from 
your life-long earnings, but it daily 
creates new dangers. No doubt 
these unpaid bills can be cancelled 
by repudiation. The New Deal form 
of repudiation is devaluation. We 
can further devalue the dollar— 
which is, of course, repudiation on 
the installment plan. 
is a modern and polite term for 
clipping the coin. Rome relied upon 
this method during its decline. If 
devaluation has the inflationary ef- 
fect that the New Deal claims, then 
in the long run it raises the prices 
of everything we buy and the cost 
of living goes up to everybody, 
farmer and worker alike. The loss 
comes out of the people. But more 
than that, the returns from your 
insurance policy, your savings ac- 
count for old age, and your chil- 
dren, your veteran’s allowance, and 
your old age pension, are also de- 
pleted in purchasing power. Who 
then pays? It is the same economic 
middle class and the poor. That 
would still be true if the rich were 
taxed to the whole amount of their 
fortunes. 
DEFICITS AND INFLATION 

It is not my purpose to discuss 


the credit or currency policies of 
this administration, but you may 


put it down both economically and | 


historically that every continued 
Government deficit has led to in- 
flation in some form. That is the 
implacable avenger of profligate 
spending in Government. Our 
Government today is in large de- 
gree financing its deficit by credits 
from banks and financial institu- 
tions upon the Government prom- 
.ise to pay. By this action a large 
part of that credit is being manu- 
factured. I will not take your time 


Devaluation | 


| 


| market is ample proof that some 


| of Dervish Dance, 


| reached these extremes, but that is | 
| 
| 


to describe the process. It is a sort 
whirling from 
budget deficits to Government 
bonds, from bonds to bank credit, 
from bank credit to more Govern- 
ment spending. That is one of the 
oldest and most dangerous expedi- 
en used by spendthrift govern- 
ments. The new banking laws 
make it all easy. Governments 
must, in some emergencies, finance 
through the banks. But it must be 
only for the short interval neces- 
sary to raise increased revenues 
and reduce expenses. 

The general public mind has been | 
focussed on the notion that inflation 
consists merely of printing press 
money. There is also printing press 
credit. That is a subtle daily in- 
creasing danger. Already it has 
contributed to increase the price of | 
the things you buy and the cost of | 
living. The present rise in the stock 





people know it. There is 2 place on 
that road where there lurks an ap- 


palling national peril. We have not 


the road we are traveling. The ad- 
ministration may not know where 
they are going, but they are taking 
us with them. 


POPULAR CONFUSION 


Let us not forget that deficits and 
their resulting debts can be subtly 
accumulated to a volume where in 
agony democracy can not be led 
te shoulder the taxes to lift them. 
The tragedy is that the people at 
large are lulled into the belief that 
these borrowed deficits cost them 
nothing; that they do not have to 
pay; that the money comes out of 
some indefinite source without obli- 
gation or burden to them. 


Deficits and debts can be paid by 


 — 


other forms of inflation, such as 
printing press money—and then you 
go down the road that led Germany 
to ruin. Who paid in Germany? 
The economic middle class and the 
poor. The farmer, the worker, the 
business and professional people— 
nome escaped ruin. They paid by 
the loss of all their savings; they 
paid until they were reduced to a 
universal and unparalleled poverty. 
They paid more than this; they paid 
with liberty in the gutter, for uni- 
versal poverty created a gigantic ty- 
ranny. 

These indirect or direct schemes 
of inflation have been the curse of 
the earth since the World War. 
They were one of the causes of our 
mad speculation in 1927 to 1929. 
They were the immediate cause of 
the European collapse in 1931 and 
the world-wide depression. And let 
me say that if the history of the 
last hundred years teaches anything, 
it is that inflation is more dangerous 
to a people than war. It has been 
the abyss into which democracy has 
fallen in these recent years. It 
has been the cradle of tyranny in 
a dozen countries. And they all 
started by inflating bank credit. 

It is easy to overstate the dan- 
gers. We yet have time to save any 
such peril. But you will find that 
my view is a mild remonstrance 
compared to that of President 
Roosevelt’s own director of the 
Budget, who resigned because of 
these policies. 

Even if these greater dangers of 
inflation be avoided, wha will pay 
the bill in the end? These billions 
of wasteful deficits will be paid by 
putting our hands into the pockets 
of you who are young and keeping 
them there all your lifetime. It is 
not only a reduction of your stand- 
ard of living but of your freedom 


| and your hopes. 


PIPER MUST BE PAID 
There can be no device by which 


| the people may escape paying for 


this spending. 

Here is where common sense cries 
out to be heard. The folly and 
waste must be cut out of this ex- 
penditure and the Federal Budget 
balanced, or we shall see one of 
these three horsemen ravage the 
land—Taxation, or Repudiation, or 
Inflation. 

We are asked for a constructive 
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tent to stand in one spot and these 
people find it easy to remain united 
in demanding inaction. 


NEED OF COMMON GROUND 

“Liberals, therefore, in order to 
make their efforts successful, must 
find common ground and a common 
road, each making some concession 
as to form and method in order that 
all may obtain the substance of what 
all desire. * * * 


cies of his Administration in relation 
to economic recovery and touched 
upon American rights of religious 
freedom, with allusion to denial of 
such rights in some other countries. 

His speech was, in part, as follows: 

“A great adversity has chastened 
us; in the process of recovery we 
have well-nigh unanimous agree- 


| ment in requiring the elimination 


“Democracy is not a static thing. 


It is an everlasting march. When 
our children grow up, they will still 
have problems to overcome. It is 
for us, however, manfully to set our- 
selves to the task of preparation for 
them so that to some degree the dif- 
ficulties they must overcome may 
weigh upon them less heavily. 

“I am confident that the people of 
the nation, having put their shoul- 
der to the wheel, will build a better 
future for the children of the days 


| to come.” 


FOREIGN AND HOME POLICIES 
Assurances that the United States 
would remain at peace, “unen- 
tangled and free,” were given by 
President Roosevelt in the fourth 
major address of his western trip 
at the San Diego Exposition Thurs- 
day. Before discussing the foreign 
situation he reviewed domestic poli- 











| 





prograin. The first step is a sound 


| fiscal policy. 


This flood of spending is but one 
of the many realities of the New 
Deal. It is your duty to examine 
them all with the torch of common 
sense and appraise them in the sole 
light of the future of America. And 
you should examine them with open 
mind. You will find some that you 
should commend. You will find some 
of right objective and wrong meth- 
od, such as the acts regulating se- 
curities, the old age pensions and 
unemployment insurance. You will 
find many that are destructive of 
every ideal and aspiration of Ameri- 
can life and will destroy the value 
of all the acts that are good—and 
more. 

And there is but one test you 
should apply—will these measures 
restore the prosperity of America? 
Will they restore agriculture? Will 
they give real jobs instead of the 
dole? Will they maintain personal 
liberty? Will they make America a 
happier, a better place in which to 
live? 

In dealing with these great prob- 
lems you need to remember that 
the shocks we have received from 
the War and the depression have 
created great despair and great dis- 
content with representative govern- 
ment and individual freedom. Our 
system has faults but these faults 
are but marginal. They must be 
constantly corrected. Special privi- 
lege, exploitation of labor, the con- 
sumer, or the investor, have no right 
or part in it. But the soil of the 
American heritage of liberty is still 
fertile with vast harvest of human 
security and human betterment. 


REPUBLICAN SAFEGUARDS 

Alert opposition and incisive criti- 
cism and debate are the safeguards 
of a Republic. But that is not 
enough. The vast revolution in the 
powers of science and technology 
has placed within our grasp a fu- 
ture and a security never hitherto 
glimpsed by mankind. The people 
hunger for the comfort, the security, 
and the freedom of spirit which we 
know they may bring. But we 
would have but an empty husk 
should they come at the sacrifice 
of liberty. Those securities will come 
if we do not stifle and handcuff the 
productive genius which alone 
thrives in freedom. In the large, 
our problem is to stimulate and 
utilize the great productive capacity 
of our people. Herein is the great 
constructive program—to find the 
road by which we may attain the 
vast enrichments of science and 
technology within the province of 
private enterprise and personal lib- 
erty. Therein we must add the new 
upon the structure of the old—for 
therein lie the foundations of cen- 
turies of human effort. It will suc- 
ceed not through vast generaliza- 
tions but through human sympathy, 
detailed policies, hard common 
sense, and political realism. That is 
the greatest opportunity of states- 
manship in two generations. 

In the coming months the Re- 
publican Party will meet in conven- 
tion with the responsibility of de- 
termining its policies. It will be the 
most vital convention since 1860. 
That convention should comprise 
the thousand best men of the Re- 
publican Party. Theirs is the duty 
to enunciate great principles. They 
should be inspired to determine a 
program of policies to solve great 
issues. Minor issues, petty opposi- 
tion, sectional interest, group ideas, 
and every shred of personal ambi- 
tion must be dumped, that this 
great responsibility, this great spirit- 
ual purpose may be accomplished. 


None of these things must count in 


the fate of the nation. Upon the 
wisdom and courage of these men 
will depend the future of America. 


of many of those evils in our na- 
tional life, without which elimina- 


tion true confidence cannot be made | 


| permanent. 





“T see signs—unmistakable signs— 
of the restoration of this sound and 
genuine confidence—a confidence of 
the masses of the people in the in- 
tegrity and fairness of government, 
a confidence that integrity and fair- 
ness in private enterprise will take 
the place of many of the evils of 
the past—in other words, the only 
confidence on which we can per- 
manently build. * * * 


TASK OF GOVERNMENT 


“The task of government is that | 


of application and encouragement. 
A wise government seeks to provide 


+ DEFENSE OF THE NEW DEAL + 





| finally we financed the outlays nec- 
essary for the encouragement of 
recovery, not through an increase 
in the burden of taxation upon the 


average citizen, but by adding to the | 
| years ago and drag civilization to a 


| level from which world-wide recov- 
| ery may be all but impossible. 


public debt, frankly and honestly. 


“As a result of all these efforts 
bank deposits in active commercial 


banks have increased by $10,000,- | 


000,000, or more than 30 per cent. 
At this moment the deposits in the 
banks of the nation amount to more 
than $50,000,000,000 which, I sub- 
mit, compare favorably with the 
$55,000,000,000 in June, 1929. * * * 


LOWER INTEREST RATES 

“The task assumed in Federal re- 
| lief carried us on an uncharted 
| course. Mistakes and errors were 


| inevitable—that we know—but es- 


the opportunity through which the | 


best of individual achievement can 
be obtained, while at the same time 
it seeks to remove such obstruc- 
tion, such unfairness as springs from 
selfish human motives. Our common 
life under our various agencies of 
government, our laws and our basic 
Constitution, exist primarily to pro- 
tect the individual, to cherish his 
rights and to make clear his just 
principles. 

“It is this conception of service to 
the individual with which the Fed- 
eral Government has concerned it- 
self these two and a half years just 
Passed, * * * 

“We sought in every sound and le- 
gitimate way to raise values, partic- 
ularly the purchasing power of that 
agricultural half of the nation with- 
out which factory wheels could not 
turn. We changed a gold standard 
that had become, not the assurance 
of a sound economic life, but a 
straitjacket which pressed upon and 
paralyzed the nerve centers of our 
economic system. 

“Through the extension of sound 
government credit we reduced the 
burden of private debt. We re- 


sentially we met the larger respon- 
sibilities of the situation. The time 
demanded action as a substitute for 
inaction. * * * 

“Today the outlook is clearer, and 
even though we have not found 
final solution for many of the by- 
products of depression, some old 
and some new, as they affect un- 
employment, nevertheless it is not 
the*spirit of America to shrink be- 
fore a plain necessity. As the bur- 
den lifts, the Federal Government 





of its emergency responsibility. 

“Through the institution of codes 
within industries we sought to es- 
tablish a rule of constitutional gov- 
ernment within industry in substi- 
tution for the rule of tooth and 
claw. The experience thus gained 
by business in cooperative methods 
marks a permanent advance. These 
principles, so widely accepted under 
the National Industrial Recovery 
Act, still live and means for their 

4 application, I trust, can be found. 
“A BRIGHTER FUTURE” 

“We stand once more upon an 
economic plateau. We have, there- 
fore a right to look forward to the 
brighter future while, at the same 
time, we remember the mistakes of 
the past. 

“Simple facts speak so eloquently 
that explanation is unnecessary. 
From March, 1933, through June, 


a 


higher mark than in any other time 
in our history. * * * 

“Foreign war is a potent danger at 
this moment to the future of civil- 
ization. 

“It is not surprising that many of 
our citizens feel a deep sense of ap- 
prehension lest some of the nations 
of the world repeat the folly of 20 


“In the face of this apprehension 
the American people can have but 
one concern and speak but one sen- 
timent; despite what happens in 
continents overseas, the United 
States of America shall and must 
remain—as long ago the father of 


| Our country prayed that it might 


remain—unentangled and free. 


PEACE TO BE FOSTERED 

“This country seeks no conquest. 
We have no imperial designs. From 
day to day and year to year we are 
establishing a more perfect assur- 
ance of peace with our neighbors. 
We rejoice especially in the pros- 
perity, the stability and the inde- 
pendence of all of the American 
republics. We not only earnestly 
desire peace, but we are moved by 
a stern determination to avoid those 
perils that will endanger our peace 
with the world. 

“Our national determination to 
keep free of foreign wars and for- 


| eign entanglements cannot prevent 
can and will greatly divest itself 





1935, the following gains have been 


recorded in the industrial and busi- 
ness life of America. Industrial 


| production increased 45 per cent; 


factory employment 35 per cent; 
rural general store sales 104 per 





cent; automobile sales 157 per cent; 
life insurance written 41 per cent; 
electrical power production 18 per 


habilitated the banking system and ! cent—this last being, incidentally, a 


us from feeling deep concern when 
ideals and principles that we have 
cherished are challenged. 

“In the United States we regard it 
as axiomatic that every person shall 
enjoy the free exercise of his reli- 
gion according to the dictates of his 
conscience. Our flag for a century 
and a half has been the symbol of 
the principles of liberty of con- 
science, of religious freedom and 
equality before the law, and these 
concepts are deeply ingrained in our 
national character. * * * 

“As President of the United States 
I say to you most earnestly once 
more that the people of America 
and the government of those people 
intend and expect to remain at 
peace with all the world. In the 
two years and a half of my Presi- 
dency, this government has re- 
mained constant in following this 
policy of our own choice. At home 
we have preached, and will con- 
tinue to preach, the gospel of the 
good neighbor. I hope- from the 
bottom of my heart that as the 
years go on, in every continent and 


| in every clime, nation will follow 


| 


nation in proving by deed as well 
as by word their adherence to the 
ideal of the Americas—I am a good 
neighbor.” 
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RESOURCES 


Cash on hand, in Federal Reserve Bank 

and Due from Banks and Bankers . . 
U. S. Government Securities . . . .. 
Short Term State and Municipal Bonds. 
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Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank . . . 
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Customers’ Liability on Acceptances. . . 
Acceptances of other Banks and Bills 

Exchange sold with our endorsement . 


Interest Accrued and Other Assets . . 


of 


Statement of Condition 


$26,391,477.84 
31,279,523.42 


36,787,233.91 


5,462,495.37 
1,577,992.38 
106,033.40 
420,000.00 


2,404,478.00 


324,296.72 
326,548.31 





$105,080,079.35 





LIABILITIES 
Capital ; oie ew ee Se ey. ee ee 
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Expenses . Pee wwe se’ e 2S 
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Acceptances Outstanding $2,772,634.99 
Less: Own Acceptances held 
in portfolio . . . . 361,890.59 2,410,744.40 
Liability as Endorser on Acceptances of other 
Banks and Bills of Exchange . . . 324,296.72 
Other Liabilities. . . 2. 2. 2. 1 ew 121,243.78 
Deposits ieee eo te ve eve ns SBD 
$105,080,079.35 
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+ MONEY: F EDERAL REVENUES HIGHER + 


ter does not come up to its share ‘of 


OLLARS are “are pouring into uncle | 


Sam's pockets at a faster rate 
than at any time in the 1ast fifteen 
years. 

For the first quarter of the pres- 
ent fiscal year they have been roll- 
ing at the rate of $82,500 a minute. 
President Roosevelt estimates that 
even this high rate is to be sur- 
passed in the next nine months. He 
foresees a rate of $88.100 for every 
minute of the day. This will bring 
the total for the year ending June 
30, 1936, to $4,470,000,000. 

But why the increase? 


PROCESSING TAXES DROP 


The reason 


collections are estimated. Only 


‘Dollars Pour Into ius Treasury at Fast- 
est Rate in 15 Years 


is that higher tax | 


small sundry taxes accounting for | 


5 per cent of the total are expected 
to be lower than last year. Taxes 
on incomes, gifts, estates, basic 
commodities, liquor and luxuries are 
expected to be much higher. 

One tax that has been lagging in 
its revenue yield the last three 
months has been the processing tax 


on basic commodities. Court disputes | 


+ oer Potato Growers Demand ‘Aid + 


and injunctions have reduced col- 
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lections to a level only one-third 
as high as a year ago. But some 
Administration officials profess to 
see an early Supreme Court decision 
upholding this type of tax. If this 
occurs millions of dollars now tied 
up will find their way to Treasury 
tills. 

Better economic conditions com- 
bined with higher rates have in- 
creased income tax receipts on 1934 
incomes by one-fourth over those on 
1933 incomes. Still better condi- 
tions in 1935 are expected to be re- 
flected in more income tax dollars 
for the Treasury during 1936. The 
first two of the quarterly collection 
dates fall before June 30 and it is 
largely on these collections that the 
President counts when he foresees 4 
higher revenue for the fiscal year 


[Continued from Page 13.] 


to Oct. 1, 1934—$123,400,000. 


Processing tax collections, July 1 


| to Oct. 1, 1935—$38,800,000. 


Hundreds of lawsuits are continu- 


| ing to hold up Treasury collection of 


| on the Federal funds. 


these taxes. The result is that pay- 
ments to farmers are causing a drain 
Budget esti- 
mates have been based on continued 
tax payment on the part of proc- 
essors. 

This slump In coilections caused 
Mr. Roosevelt to say on Sept. 30: 

“If the attack which has been 
made upon this act is sustained, we 
will have to face the problem of 
financing existing contracts for 
benefit payments out of some new 


form of taxes.” 


What fate awaits processing taxes 
when the nine Supreme Court jus- 


| tices get down to determining their 


legality? 

The answer is: 
sure. 

But there is a perceptible rise in 


Nobody knows for 


ending on that date. In his revised 
budget he foresees income tax col- 
lections amounting to $1,434,000,000. 
If this is realized it will be almost 
twice the sum collected in the year 
ending June 30, 1933. 


GIFT TAX REVENUES 


Another item that should drive 
revenues to greater heights after 
Jan. 1 is an anticipated jump in 
taxes collected on gifts made during 
1935. While the higher rates of the 
Revenue Act of 1935 do not go into 


| effect until after the first of the 


| 


| during the next few months. 


year, Treasury officials believe that 
many huge gifts are being made in 
an effort “to beat the gun.” 
This was what happened the last 
time the gift taxes were hoisted. 
While income for the first quar- 


confidence among the Government 
attorneys who must defend the taxes 
They 
rate as “much better than even” 
their chance to bring these levies 
through the test. 


PROCESSING TAX AWAITS FATE 

On what do they base their con- 
fidence? 

On the ground that 
taxes are primarily levied to raise 
revenue. Their reasoning is that the 
Supreme Court will examine the tax 
as a tax. If it conforms to the re- 
quirements of an excise levy, then, 
in the opinion of the Government 
attorneys, the Court will not inquire 
further into the use made of it. 

All major crop control programs 
of the AAA are expiring on a con- 
tract basis and are on the process of 
being renewed. 

A new four-year wheat control 
program is called for in contracts 
which farmers just now are being 
asked to sign. 

A new four-year cotton control 


the total anticipated income for the - 


fiscal year, neither do the expendi- 
tures. Nine months ago President 
Roosevelt told Congress of expendi- 
tures reaching $8,520,000,000 for the 
year ending next June 30. He now 
revises these figures downward in 
the light of recent events to $7,752,- 
000,000. 

EXPENDITURES LAGGING 

This sum would call for an exodus 
of $1,948,000,.000 for each three 
months period. Treasury figures 
for the first three months period 
show that expenditures failed to 
come up to this figure by seven per 
cent. 

Ordinary every day expenditures 
for running the regular departments 
are up to their alloted share al- 
though the dollars set aside for na- 
tional defense are not being paid 
out as fast as is expected for the 
year as a whole. Contracts have 
been let for new warships and the 
money alloted but only a small part 


program is in process of taking shape 
with contracts to be drawn up. in 
the next few weeks. 

A new corn-hog program is sure 
to be offered, following recent hear- 
ings in which opponents of the plan 
adyanced arguments against its 


continuance on the ground that hog 
| prices now are above “parity.” 


processing | In fact the Government figures | 


show that if farmers received $9.24 
for their hogs during the August 15 
to September 15 period this year 
they would have had a return giving 
them a purchasing power equal to 
that of the “base” period of 1909 to 
1914. Actually they received $10.29 
in the market and were paid an ad- 
dftional $2.25 from processing taxes. 
That brought their price return 
above “parity”—the point at which 
controls were presumably to be taken 
off. 

On the other hand, cotton, wheat, 
cattle, rye, potatoes and peanuts 
continued to be priced under “par- 
ity.” Tobacco was above, like hogs. 
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Cash and Due from Banks . 
U.S. Government Securities. . . . 
State, County and Municipal Securities 


Other Securities .. . 
Loans and Discounts . 
Bank Buildings . . . 


Accrued Interest Receivable 
Customers’ Liability Account of : 


Capital Stock . . . 
Surplus and Net Profits 


Reserve for Contingencies 
Dividend (Payable October 1, 1935) . 
Reserved for Taxes and Interest . 


‘ 225,329.30 


Unearned Discount . 
Acceptances . ®. 
Acceptances Sold 
Deposits . .. 


DEPOSITS INSURED BY THE FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION, WASHINGTON, 
MAXIMUM INSURANCE FOR EACH DEPOSITOR $5000 . 


JOSEPH WAYNE, JR., President 


Sand Street @ Lancamer Avenue 


; : 20,144,531.33 


RESOURCES 
.$144,150,209.05 
119,998,060.56 
17,071,941.99 
53,194,544.21 
72,957 ,100.93 
. 3,340,000.00 
2,034,132.86 
7,109,524.28 


$419,855,513.88 





$14,000,000.00 


4,871,082.84 
700,000.00 
922,544.78 


8,240,263.40 
24,155.00 
370,727,607.23 





$419,855,513.88 




















of the higher appropriations have 
actually been spent. 

It is in the costs of recovery and 
relief organizations that Federal 
spending is behind schedule. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt with the aid of his 
budget experts has reduced his orig- 
inal estimates for these expenses 
from $4,582,000,000 to $4,155,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending next June. 


Nevertheless the spenders for re- 
covery and relief have been slow in 
getting underway. 
CAUSES OF DELAY 
Several reasons 
vanced for this. 
Whatever the cause, only $880,- 
000,000 has been spent in the first 
three months. This is $160,000,000 
below the proportional share for one 


have been ad- 


quarter of the year. 

Although Federal income and 
outgo during the past three months 
have failed to keep pace with bud- 
get estimates, the deficit has. The 
deficit for the full fiscal year is now 
set at $3,281,000,000. For the first 
quarter it was $832,000,000, only 
slightly more than its proportional 
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Bank Premises 
Other Assets . 


Undivided Profits 
Deposits . 


and 


Reserves for: 


Dividends 


Less: Gen Acceptances in Portfolio . ... 
Items in Transit with Branches 


Capital, 
and Undivided Profits 
$169,598,319.17 


Surplus 





Condensed Statement of Condition as of September 30, 1935 


INCLUDING DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN BRANCHES 


ASSETS 


Cash, Gold Bullion and Due f-om Banks and Bankers : 
United States Government Obligations (Direct or Fully Guaranteed) . 
State and Municipal Bonds 

Other Bonds and Securities 

Loans, Discounts and Bankers’ Acceptances 
Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 

Ownership of International Banking Corporation 


$50,000,000.00 
77,500,000.00 
30,000,000.00 
12,098,319.17 


Liability - Acceptor, Endorser or Maker < on ‘Acceptances 
$57,339,945.57 
13,562,841.28 


Unearned Discount and Other Unearned Income 


Interest, Taxes and Other Accrued Expenses 


Figures of Foreign Branches are as of September 25, 1935 
Obi and other securities carried at $146,308, 256.60 in the foregoing 








statement are deposited to secure — and trust deposits and for other purposes required by law. 


$575,852,237.76 
426,427,216.22 
94,752,647.50 
80,583,553.35 
$39,761,806.41 
29,160,192.93 
4,725,000.00 
8,000,000.00 
56,499,049.94 
8,892,976.75 


$1,824,654,680.86 


$169,598,319.17 
1,599,594,064.73 


43,777,104.29 
783,043.06 


3,168 ,699.61 
5,742,548.75 


440,901.25 
1,550,000.00 


$1,824, 654,680.86 









































Demand Loans 





Assets 


Cash, Due from Banks and Bankers 
Exchanges tor Clearing House 


U. S. Government Securities . 


Time Loans and Bills Discounted 

State and Municipal Bonds... : 

Stocks of Federal Reserve Bank ond Bank foe 
International Settlements . .... 


Other Securities and Investments ds a 
Mortgages Owned . a ee a aes 
Banking Premises , 
Real Estate Formerly Occupied 2 as Banking Premises 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable. . . 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances. . . . 
Liability of Others on Acceptances, etc., 

Sold with Our Endorsement 


Liabilities 





$25,000,000.00 
50,000,000.00 
13.807,871.83 


Capital. . . 

Surplus Fund . 

Undivided Prohts 

Contingency Fund. . 

U.S Government Deposits, Secured . 

State and Municipal Deposits, Secured 

Other Deposits . . 

Outstanding and Certihed Chacko . ‘ 

Dividend Payable October 1, 1935. 

Accrued Interest Pavable . . . 

Unearned Interest 

Reserve for Taxes and Expenses pee ee a 

Outstanding Acceptances . . . . 3,737,291.39 
Less Amount in Portfolio . . . 1,796,742.53 

Acceptances, etc., Sold with Our Endorsement. . . 


19,769 300.00 

80,116.79 
841 875,399.38 
22,648 601.06 


indicated above and for other purposes. 


As required by law, bonds carned at $23,150,745 58 have been deposited te secure deposits as 








Statement of Condition September 30, 1935 


$133,375,429.00 
44,850,238.98 
509, 309,539.19 
43,249 881.67 
166,891 ,212.98 
45,729,804.72 


2,300,000.00 
17,723,587.44 
2,356.747.10 
20,433,668.60 
1 400,924.30 
5,162,668.60 
1,587,393.79 


6.950.635 83 


$1 001,321,732 20 


$88 807,871.83 
16,571,189.58 


884,373,417.23 
1,250,000.00 
39,036.67 
243,583.41 
1,145,448.79 


1,940,548.86 
___ 950,635.83 


$1,001,321,732.20 
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convenes for its Autumn term this week. 
Nine men—liberals, conservatives, humanitari- 
ans, realists, Democrats, Republicans—meet again 
for the first time since last May when in a unanimous 
opinion they declared invalid the NRA. 

Since the day on which that decision was rendered, the 
country has heard considerable comment on the powers 
of the Supreme Court, including some pertinent inquiries 
as to whence came the authority to declare acts of Con- 
gress void. 

A lack of sportsmanship on the part of those who wish 
to change the umpire when the rules of a game affect 
them adversely is not an American characteristic and its 
outcropping cannot reflect credit on those who have criti- 
cized the time-honored precedent whereby the highest 
court passes on the validity of congressional action or 
state statutes. 

To those critics, however, who deny the fixed prece- 
dent which has existed almost throughout our entire his- 
tory, there need be given only one answer. It is in the 
form of a question: 

If the Supreme Court cannot declare acts of Congress 
unconstitutional, who then shall have that power? Any 
Congress with its wilful majorities and obedience to blocs 
and groups? Any President with his ardent desire to suc- 
ceed himself or to elect his own successor? Any chair- 
man of the Democratic or Republican National Commit- 
tee who sits in the Cabinet? 


v 


The dangers of imposing in 


ORDERLY WAY politically elected officers of other 
FOR CHANGING branches of the government the 
CONSTITUTION Powers of a judiciary are too ob- 


vious to need extended discussion. 

But, it is said, “Nine men can nullify the will of the 
people.” 

The will of the people, however, was expressed in a 
written Constitution which specifically provides a method 
for change. Indeed, it has been changed twenty-one times 
and will be changed many times in the future. 

The method of change, on the other hand, provided in 
the Constitution itself. is by specific amendment. There 
is no sanction for amendment by usurpation. 

Nine men actually do not nullify the will of the people. 

Nine men really express the people’s veto of the acts of 
agents who transgress their will. 

No better explanation of this point has been written 
than by one of the men who helped write the Constitu- 
tion—Alexander Hamilton—who in the “Federalist” in 
1787, appealing “To the People of the State of New York,” 
said: 

“There is no position which depends on clearer princi- 
ples than that every act of a delegated authority, contrary 
to the tenor of the commission under which it is exer- 
cised, is void. 

“No legislative act, therefore, contrary to the Constitu- 
tion can be valid. To deny this would be to affirm that 
the deputy is greater than his principal; that the servant 
is above his master; that the representatives of the people 
are superior to the people themselves; that men acting by 
virtue of powers may do not only what their powers do 
not authorize, but what they forbid. 

“If it be said that the legislative body are themselves 
the constitutional judges of their own powers, and that 
the construction they put upon them is conclusive upon 
the other departments, it may be answered that this can- 
not be the natural presumption where it is not to be col- 
lected from any particular provisions in the Constitution. 

a 

“It is not otherwise to be sup- 
posed that the Constitution could 
intend to enable the representa- 
tives of the people to substitute 
their will to that of their con- 


T= SUPREME COURT of the United States re- 


FUNDAMENTAL 
LAW BINDING 
ON JUDICIARY 


stituents. 

“It is far more rational to suppose that the courts were 
designed to be an intermediate body between the people 
and the legislature, in order, among other things, to keep 
the latter within the limits assigned to their authority. 

“The interpretation of the laws is the proper and pecu- 
liar province of the courts. A constitution is, in fact, and 
must be regarded by the judges, as a fundamental law. It 
therefore belongs to them to ascertain its meaning, as 
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Contrast Between Powers of the Supreme Court and the Powers of the Presidency—The 
Right of the Courts to Declare Void All Laws That Violate the Provisions of the 
Constitution—One-man Rule and Its Implications 








By DAvID LAWRENCE 


well as the meaning of any particular act proceeding 
from the legislative body. 

“If there should happen to be an irreconcilable vari- 
ance between the two, that which has the superior obli- 
gation and validity ought, of course, to be preferred. Or, 
in other words, the Constitution ought to be preferred to 
the statute, the intention of the people to the intention of 
their agents. 

“Nor does this conclusion by any means suppose a su- 
periority of the judicial to the legislative power. It only 
supposes that the power of the people is superior to both; 
and that where the will of the legislature, declared in its 
statutes, stands in opposition to that of the people, de- 
clared in the Constitution, the judges ought to be gov- 
erned by the latter rather than the former. They ought 
to regulate their decisions by the fundamental laws rather 
than by those which are not fundamental.” 

This doctrine has never been challenged in the concept 
of a written Constitution which has been held by the 
courts of our country since Colonial days. It would bea 
misfortune if such a trend were now developed by means 
of a political issue just because adverse decisions have 
thwarted a legislative purpose born of political desires. 

The Constitution itself vests the “judicial power” in 
the Supreme Court. The Constitution also says that the 
Constitution “and all laws made in pursuance thereof” 
shall be “the supreme law of the land.” Obviously statutes 
not made in pursuance of the articles of the Constitution 
are not to be considered “supreme law.” 

v 

But it is nevertheless argued 
DANGERS LURK that in the proper way, the Su- 
IN PLANS TO preme Court’s powers shall be 


HAMPER COURT amended so that its decisions can- 


not invalidate acts of Congress. 

If the people wish to change their system of govern- 
ment, they have a right to do so. Such a change, how- 
ever, means vesting in the legislative branch of the gov- 
ernment the supreme power to declare that its own laws, 
made in the passion of party politics, are superior to the 
will of the people as set forth when they wrote their char- 
ter of rights and ratified a written Constitution. 

Should such a change ever come, it ought not to leave 
the agents of the people with a fixed tenure. They must 
then become subject to recall as in parliamentary sys- 
tems of governtnent. 

Indeed, if we fear a 5 to 4 decision in the Supreme 
Court whereby one man casts the deciding ballot 
in favor or against constitutionality of an act, we rarely 
remind ourselves that this division will not be any less 
the vote of one man if we limit the decisions to say two- 
thirds of the court, as a requirement for invalidating an 
act of Congress. A minority could then affirm or deny 
constitutionality. 

We forget that one-man rule, moreover, is much more 
dangerously lodged in the Executive branch of the gov- 
ernment than in the margin of one vote in a court. 

The power of a President of the United States is greater 
than that of a majority of the representatives or agents of 
the people, namely, a majority of Congress. 

The President may veto an act passed by a majority of 
Congress. Mr. Cleveland vetoed 100 acts of Congress in 
one day. 

The President may have signed an act of Congress and 
yet when one less than two-thirds of both houses come to 
the conclusion subsequently that they desire it repealed 
the erasure from the statute books cannot be attained. 


v 


It is possible within nine 


WHY NOT SEEK months to amend the Constitu- 
MORE CHECKS tion of the United States—we 
ON EXECUTIVE? did it with the eighteenth amend- 


ment in that short space of time 
and by the method of constitutional conventions, too— 
but we cannot get rid of an unpopular President until he 
has served four years. 

Likewise the President may refuse to call Congress 
into session even though there may be desirable reasons 
for an extra session. Neither house can bring about such 
a legislative session of Congress of its own initiative. 

If we become minded to make fundamental changes in 
our constitutional structure by the legal method of 
amendment, we may seriously consider the importance 
of providing that the President’s term shall be ended when 
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he has lost the confidence of both houses of Congress on 
a measure of major importance. 

This is the safeguard which democracies in other parts 
of the world have insisted upon whenever they have be- 
stowed on a central government the broad powers of con- 
trol of national policies or where the legislative and execu- 
tive branches are consolidated into a single instrumental- 
ity of government. 

None of the New Dealers who are espousing so vigor- 
ously the right to change the Constitution—a right that 
is unquestioned—is apparently ready also to advocate any 
means of protecting the people against the arbitrary pow- 
ers of a legislature which shall have been given. authority 
to nationalize industry and agriculture and to regulate 
from Washington all things which directly or indirectly 
affect interstate commerce or commerce within the states. 

If we are to accept the philosophy of a centralized form 
of government then we must make that government re- 
sponsive to and responsible to the people at elections more 
frequently held than at four-year intervals. This is the 
immediate implication of any amendment which shall 
concentrate all power in Congress and subtract from the 
States the rights they theoretically enjoy today. 


There are many reasons why 


DEMAGOGICAL a four-year tenure is eminently 
ATTACKS HAVE desirable, and why perhaps a 
PARTISAN AIM Chief Executive shall be ineligy: 


ble for election again once he has 
served a single term or any part of it. And there are 
doubtless good reasons why the incentive to service shall 
remain in the unwritten custom permitting a second term. 
But there can be little doubt that if we are to vest in our 
Chief Executive a right to expound the Constitution by 
the discredited doctrine of Jackson’s day, namely, “as I un- 
derstand it,” then there must be some check on the four- 
year tenure of the President and some means of restrain- 
ing such of his acts as are unconstitutional in spirit as well 
as in letter. ; 
These comments are called forth by the extraordinary 
attitude assumed by defenders of the New Deal on the 
stump, especially members of the Cabinet who are today 
telling the people that the Supreme Court is an abstrac- 
tion and not the protector of their interests. These 
demagogic appeals made wholly for partisan purposes 
may deceive for the moment those who are guided by 
emotion rather than reason, but in the long run the Ameri- 
can people will not permit their constitutional system to 
be overthrown or undermined by such specious attacks. 


The Supreme Court of the 


JUDGES ABOVE United States is made up of men 
THE TURMOIL 
OF POLITICS 


fortunes of any party. 

Theirs is not to cherish any ambition for persona! glory 
in elective office. 

Theirs is only to preserve the immutable principles of 
American jurisprudence as it has come to them through 
centuries upon centuries of ethics and morality. 

We have set up a court of nine men not to decide cases 
of their own initiative but to review the testimony taken 
in Federal District Courts and Circuit Courts of Appeals, 
and in a series of State tribunals and in State courts of last 
resort, to review the reasoning and determinations made 
by judges in those courts who have examined in the first 
instance the law and the facts. 

To say that this tribunal of nine men shall not 
henceforth declare the supreme law of the land is to 
say in effect that we must change our form of government 
and substitute the rule of passion for the rule of reason. 

The Constitution is an agreement between the people 
and their agents. . 

Let the agreement be changed in specific particulars 
only when specific issues, unencumbered by other cir- 
cumstances of politics, are placed before the people. 

But meanwhile let it be proclaimed that when an act is 
declared invalid it is so declared because the people in the 
original agreement set forth the rights and grants of power 
they had delegated and that if by the Congress or by the 
President these provisions are transgressed the Supreme 
Court of the United States alone shall have the right to 
continue to express the people’s veto. 


who have resigned themselves to 
a life of judicial piety. 
Theirs is not to forward the 
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